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^3n  trocluction 


The  writing  of  an  introduction  for  any  book  is  usually  a  dubious  task 
indeed  —  too  often  it  takes  the  form  of  a  shrill  defense  of  the  book  itself 
and  a  justification  of  the  author’s  reasons  for  writing  it.  We,  however, 
make  no  such  apology  for  the  Stylus  Anthology  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
some  three  months  of  hard  labor  we  are  more  than  a  little  proud  of  it.  True, 
we  cannot  say  that  these  are  the  best  poems  published  anywhere  from  1882 
until  now,  but  we  can  and  do  say  that  they  are  the  best  poems  published  at 
Boston  College  during  that  period.  We  have  clambered  over  heaps  of 
tumbled  Styli  and  thumbed  through  dusty  volumes,  and  this  is  what  we 
have  found  and  liked  and  reprinted. 

Anthologists  are  usually  asked  to  explain  why  they  picked  what  they 
picked,  and  the  answer,  though  it  frequently  takes  refuge  behind  a  cloud 
of  words  like  "chronological  succession”  and  "representative  selections,” 
usually  comes  down  to  just  one  thing  personal  liking.  This  is  the  norm 
we  have  followed  here.  We  have  included  nothing  because  it  was  merely 
old,  nothing  because  it  marked  a  trend  or  reflected  its  time,  nothing  because 
it  was  classical  or  romantic  or  modern.  Our  aim  was  not  to  provide  a 
historical  anthology  of  Boston  College  verse  but  merely  a  readable  one. 
What  is  here  is  here  because  it  seemed  good  to  us,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

As  for  classification,  that  posed  something  of  a  problem  at  first.  We 
finally  decided  to  group  poems  together  according  to  subject  matter,  but 
you’ll  find  that  the  compartments  are  not  watertight,  and  some  of  them 
overlap.  Incidentally,  as  one  of  our  editors  pointed  out,  the  relative  sizes 
of  these  compartments  offer  a  curious  commentary  on  the  interests  of  Stylus 
poets:  they  seem  to  be  The  Seasons,  People,  and  Falling  in  Love,  in  that 

order. 
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Poetry  is,  of  course,  the  most  common  of  the  arts,  for  everyone  can 
try  his  hand  at  it  and,  at  one  time  or  another,  nearly  everyone  does.  This 
is  the  best  of  what  some  seventy  years  of  "trying  their  hands"  has  produced 
at  Boston  College:  in  these  pages  you  will  find  some  two  hundred  poems, 
the  rhymed  and  unrhymed  opinions  of  Boston  College  men  on  professors 
and  moonlight,  women  and  Greek,  alcohol  and  saints.  Here  are  the  songs 
they  wrought  in  love  and  out  of  love,  the  verses  they  addressed  to  their 
girls  and  to  their  God.  Almost  every  class  is  represented,  and  in  almost 
every  possible  mood. 

Some  one  of  his  schoolmates  has  left  us  a  picture  of  Rupert  Brooke 
standing  one  summer’s  evening  looking  out  at  a  group  of  passing  students. 
"Those  fellows  out  there  think  we’re  awfully  old  because  we’re  writing 
poetry  and  thinking  about  poetry,’’  he  said,  "but  twenty  or  thirty  years 
from  now  they’ll  be  really  old  because  they’ll  be  thinking  of  bonds  and 
business,  but  we  won’t  be  old  at  all  because  we’ll  still  be  talking  about 
poetry.’’  And  so  it  is  with  the  writers  in  this  book.  Whether  the  name  is 
followed  by  ’82  or  by  ’53,  they  are,  in  this  book,  forever  young. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 
April,  1950 
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Until  I  have  seen  white  gulls  flying 

With  eyes  more  steadfast  than  my  eyes  are  now; 

Until  my  ears  more  keenly  hear  the  crying 
Of  winter  winds  about  some  stoic  bough  — 

Until  my  heart  is  full,  yet  hungry  ever 
And  these,  my  thoughts,  are  grand  and  pure,  —  until 

My  callow  verse  grows  tall  and  brave  and  clever, 

Till  all  these  come  to  pass,  I  should  be  still. 

But  though  I  toil  for  Song  with  sorry  zeal, 

And  to  her  shrine  a  faulty  voice  I  bring, 

As  long  as  I  can  stand  at  night  and  feel 

The  cool  of  dripping  starlight  —  I  must  sing! 


—  Francis  Maguire  ’33 
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•Sonnet:  She  Sadhet weaver 


This  is  the  bending  of  the  bough,  heretofore 

Summer  withes  yielded  to  the  callouses 

Of  my  lithe  fingers;  January  now 

Enthralls  my  willows  in  her  winter-palaces; 

Ice-veiled  virgins  bowing  to  the  ground, 

Still-flitting  snow  their  burden  and  their  shroud. 

Yule-stump  and  carollers,  the  song  and  sound 

Are  footsteps  in  the  drift,  long  oversnowed. 

Black  twigs  of  autumn,  only  fit  for  faggot, 

Cracked  in  my  brittle  hands,  hugging  the  stove 

Till  urgent  April  stir  the  mole  and  maggot  — 

Now  hasten,  axe,  and  take  bent  limbs  I  love: 

In  vain  comes  lightfoot  Pan,  the  springtime 
braggart, 

My  dear,  pale-breasted  dryads  of  the  grove! 

—  Jack  Ross  ’42 
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Autumn,  and  I  would  be 
Transported  bodily 
To  lands  of  the  more  ancient  sky 
Wherein  does  lingering  History  lie, 

To  thrill  of  all  the  treasured  stories, 

Man’s  mystical  repositories 
Of  Beauty,  who  may  run 
Succeeding  gauntlets  with  the  sun, 

And  like  the  orb  retain  a  trace 
Of  each  dead  day’s  dear,  dying  face. 

.  .  .  You  have  left  your  kisses’  mortal  blush 
Along  the  winding  road  to  Camelot. 

I  have  heard  you  whisper  in  the  hush 
To  strong-armed  Winter  of  your  traitor’s  plot 
To  play  the  servant  to  the  silly  sun, 

Shear  him  of  power  as  he  hangs  his  hair, 

And  when  the  tawny  treasure  theft  is  done 
Advance  November’s  dulling  carpet  where 
Your  fair-skinned,  tender  lover  stands.  I  fear 
For  him  who,  trembling,  decks  you  with  the  snow, 
Brilliants  worthy  of  your  love.  I  know 
The  fickle,  fleeting  favor  of  your  smile 
That  each  revolving  season  may  beguile. 

And  yet  I  would  you  perilously  near. 

.  .  .  You  have  loved  me  where  cloud  convoys  train, 
Caressed  me  with  the  seven  zephyrs,  sung 
To  me  in  lullabies  of  gentle  rain. 

All  the  frontier  of  the  sea  has  rung 

With  lovely,  pleading  voices.  You  have  taught 

Each  evening  sound  to  animate  the  breeze 
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With  wooings.  And  on  screaming  winds  have  sought 
And  tuned  barbaric  minor  melodies. 

To  red-lipped  Kerry’s  phosphorescent  shore 
The  moon  will  trace  a  highway  on  the  sea 
O’er  sage  Atlantis  out  of  Gascony, 

Paved  with  Pyrenean  secrets.  You 

Will  ride  the  silver  toward  the  sea’s  rim,  too, 

On  the  palm  tree’s  slender  echo  as  of  yore. 

.  .  .  You  will  build  Valhalla’s  fragile  span 
While  passion  and  laughter  battle  in  the  sky. 

You  will  heal  where  rampant  ruin  ran 
With  whispering  ivy.  You  will  shake  the  die 
With  Venice  for  her  oriental  pride, 

Pass  her  purples  to  the  heather,  jades 
To  fevered  southern  bays  at  night  beside 

The  bronzes  of  wan  Grecian  colonnades. 

Amid  the  tinted  archways  of  Cologne  — 

Remember  —  or  where  marble  harmony 
Enthrones  Without-the-Walls,  or  by  the  sea 
You  walked,  low  lands  where  poppies  bleed,  but  most 
You  dwelt  within  mild  Rhineland  eyes  —  a  host 
Of  lasting  loveliness  that  I  would  own. 

Autumn,  and  I  would  be 
With  Beauty,  calm  and  free, 

To  taste,  wide-eyed,  the  wonders  cast 
By  prodigal  Time  to  hold  the  Past 
In  fealty.  And,  errant  maiden, 

You  would  meet  me,  favor-laden, 

Near  some  crossroads  where 
Subtle  breezes  lift  your  hair, 

The  undulating  soul  of  night, 

To  charm  me  with  a  soft  delight. 

— Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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Will  3d  JL,n 


It  is  no  matter  — 

Summer  had  hardly  spanned  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
With  sun  and  simmer, 

Raucous  rain-comings, 

Summer  was  hardly  in 
When  love  came. 

But  that  is  no  matter  — 

Have  you  a  memory 
For  the  rush  of  flame, 

The  tide  of  affirming? 

Rip-tide,  never  ebb, 

Hurl,  with  love  strong. 

I  loved  you; 

No  matter  now  — 

Sweet  was  the  summer, 

Full  of  linger; 

June  was  a  treadmill, 

July  a  blessed  tortoise. 

August  ? 

Oh,  August  was  the  hare, 

Away,  over  the  hill, 

Gone,  gone! 

Love  rode  the  hare  into  the  Fall, 

Oh,  the  hare, 

He  would  not  sleep  for  my  tortoise. 

Spring  is  only  an  outstripped  promise, 

Spring  is  a  traitor, 

I  have  left  its  promise  behind. 

No  matter  — 

I  loved  you, 

This  is  the  needle  insinuate, 
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Drive  it  in, 

Deep  and  driving  deeply  in. 
Not 

"Love  you!” 

Loved  you. 

Away! 

Call,  autumn, 

Call  — 

Away! 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 


^9nuadion 

Fall  is  a  raider,  ho 
Riding  with  eyes  aglow, 

Smashing  what  he  does  not  know. 

Burning  the  lacquered  halls, 

Ripping  the  silken  shawls, 

Spurring  through  bright  courtyards  where  tall  fountains  blow. 

Summer  is  a  Chinese  Emperor  fleeing  south  before  invaders, 
Riding  with  his  womenfolk  in  painted  carts, 

Leaving  his  Hall  of  the  Dappled  Forest  and  his  glade-like  chamber, 
Silk-robed  and  perfumed,  he  turns  on  the  cushions,  gazing  back, 
Watching  red  flame-tongues  dance  against  the  sky. 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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I’ve  never  felt  such  a  day! 

Colors  that  ring  through  the  trees  — 
Red  wines  on  a  tray. 

I’ve  never  smelled  such  perfume 
From  cool  lakes  and  chill  streams  — 

A  scented  Arabian  room. 

What  a  robe!  and  such  dye  — 

The  dead  yellow  grass  on  the  hills 
And  the  sun-gilded  sky! 

A  lover,  I’ll  woo  you: 

We’ll  love,  soul  to  soul 
I’ll  have  you  to  talk  to  — 

But  the  sun’s  slinking  off  like  a  knave  — 
What  is  October? 

A  rose  on  a  grave. 


—  J.  V.  Tracy  ’32 
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^Yfiarc^incild 


[In  Novetiiber ) 

Evangeline,  the  sea  mist,  walks  apace 
Seeking  her  Benedict  along  the  shore: 
Behold  the  wounded  pallor  of  her  face 
Who  was  so  wonderful  before! 


Penitent,  the  naked  forest  grieves 
Its  flesh-flushed  ruin  of  accusing  leaves; 
And  soon,  like  Lancelot,  each  tree  will  wear 
White  ashes  in  disheveled  hair. 

Line-weary  of  the  splendid  prodigal  son, 
And  wearier  still  the  ragged  Bacchus-rout, 
Season,  the  versatile  actor,  turns  about 
To  play  the  contemplative  nun. 


—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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I  am  alone  with  the  slow  grey  clouds, 

And  the  still  grey  rocks, 

Where  the  black  alders  are  skeletons 
Against  the  black  pools, 

But  it  is  good  to  be  alone, 

For  being  alone,  I  am  not  alone, 

I  am  part  of  these  dull  grey  days, 

And  together  we  are  part 
Of  a  silent  symphony. 

1  have  known  barrooms  and  smoke  and  sawdust, 
And  the  loud  dirt  of  man. 

I  have  seen  your  cities  and  the  sordidness  of  them, 
Beneath  the  grimy  lamps  shining 
On  wet  streets. 

And  I  have  known  a  woman’s  love, 

Whose  love  I  will  not  know  again. 

I  have  felt  her  tears  on  my  cheeks  in  lilac  time, 
When  peepers  sang  in  the  swamps 
And  wild  geese  headed  north. 

Perhaps  I  will  know  wet  rings 
On  scarred  tables  once  again, 

But  I  will  never  know  her  wet  eyes  again, 

Or  the  softness  of  her  lips. 

I  will  know  these  grey  days, 

And  the  grey  rocks  and  the  clouds, 

For  knowing  them  alone  I  know  them  least, 

And  knowing  them  I  know  myself. 


Paul  Van  Wart  ’44 
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^Jhe  Jrost 


Through  each  field  and  woodland, 
Over  hill  and  dale, 

See  the  sparkling  hoar-frost, 
Nature’s  bridal  veil. 

Shining  on  earth’s  bosom, 

Silver  filigree, 

Rich  with  gems  encrusted 
See  each  bush  and  tree. 

Robe  of  purest  beauty, 
Shimmering  in  the  ray 
Of  the  sun’s  approval, 

On  his  wedding  day. 

Delicate  embroidery, 

All  fair  nature’s  charms, 

At  her  love’s  arrival 
Melt  into  his  arms. 


—  Joseph  L.  Tribble  ’24 
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All  else  may  be  tamed  but  never  November. 

April  will  bud  and  June  will  bloom, 

October  will  tenderly  dress  and  groom 
The  dying  earth  for  its  white  winter  tomb, 

And  leave  the  jewelled  body  there  and  never  remember 
That  all  else  may  be  tamed  —  all  but  November. 

O  dark  despoiler  of  dead  things; 

In  the  wild  streaming  dawn,  in  the  blood-dripping  sunset  wings, 

In  the  mountainous  waves  of  the  wind  that  screams 

And  roars  between  chasms  of  houses,  and  swoops 

And  writes  on  the  plain,  in  each  tree  that  stoops 

And  huddles  in  nakedness,  —  I  see  your  hand,  it  seems. 

You  have  torn  the  shroud  of  the  trees  to  tattered 

Bits;  their  red  and  purple  robes  are  scattered 

And  ripped,  and  the  rooted  bodies  you  robbed  in  your  rage, 

Distorted  in  death,  swing  stiffly  like  limbs  of  lead 

On  the  gallows  of  wind.  Oh,  you  who  have  scrawled  on  the  page 

Of  each  year  an  impious  De  Profundis,  have  you  no  tears  to  shed  ? 

Then  silence  and  gloom,  grey  sky,  black  trees, 

Grey  earth,  grey  hearts  and  hearths  and  plains  and  seas. 

And  night  came  soon,  and  side  by  side,  earth  and  the  light 
Slept  in  darkness  .  .  .  And  no  one  knows  if  November  grieves 
Over  her  sins  .  .  .  But  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night 
The  steady  staccato  of  raindrops  —  hushed  on  limp  leaves. 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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^WJ inter 


(From  bridge  in  Public  Garden ) 

The  pond  below  is  frozen 
Where  swan-boats  put  to  sea, 
Shadows  swing  across  the  ice 
Skating  gracefully. 

Distant  chimes  from  Copley 
Nov/  come  cold  and  clear, 

Bristling  up  the  Boston  street, 
Ringing  in  the  ear. 

A  lonely  squirrel  shivers 
And  knows  his  feet  are  numb, 
Hurries  to  investigate 
A  frozen  pigeon  crumb. 

Beauty  constant,  form  is  changing; 
Winter  now  has  put 
Billowy  clouds  of  summer  time 
Softly  underfoot. 


Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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^^ecemler 


Now  when  my  eyes  are  seared  with  too  much  sun, 
And  all  my  marshalled  senses  overrun 
With  fierce  intensities  of  scarlet  trees, 

The  brassy  sheen  and  glare  of  flatware  seas, 

The  light-choked  summer’s  beat  of  blue  and  gold, 
Now  do  I  look  for  naked  trees,  for  cold. 

Now  when  the  mists  of  morning  rise  to  show 
Flame-feathered  maple  trees  that  dart  and  glow, 
My  glory-jaded  senses  cry  in  pain 
At  burning  bushes  by  a  country  lane. 

Now  I  am  braced  for  a  world  of  black  and  white, 
For  elm  trees  diagrammed  against  gray  light. 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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l^ear 


Strive.  —  Let  the  ring  of  the  axe  be  heard 
Amid  the  ageless  trees, 

The  creak  of  the  mast  and  the  groan  of  the  rope 
Startle  empty  seas; 

Turn  the  eternal  sod  with  the  plough 
And  reap  the  grain  from  the  soil; 

All  roads  lie  open  to  the  eager  feet 
Of  those  who  wish  to  toil. 

—  Frederick  P.  Carmody  ’37 


It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes, 

When  the  trees  are  green  and  the  bright  sea  dances. 
For  gray  seas  die  on  the  sharp  gray  rocks, 

And  the  leaping  spray  turns  to  silver  lances. 

It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes. 

The  wild  wind  calls  under  frozen  skies. 

The  stars  are  spangles  of  golden  ice 

That  flicker  and  die  when  the  gray  snow  flies. 

It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes. 

The  moonlight  sinks  in  the  silver  snow, 

Filling  the  pastures  with  crystal  light. 

The  silence  is  taut,  like  a  lifted  bow. 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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m 


emory 


Gay? 

With  the  trees 
Naked, 

And  houses 
Staring  blankly  — 

Gay? 

The  fields  with  no  color, 

And  birds 
Garrulous 
Of  winter  — 

Not  a  moon  in  the  sky, 

Only  clouds  to  court; 

Streets 

That  chatter  the  midnight  frost  — 
Walls  awry  with  pitchy  grins; 

Steps  that  creak  like  remembered  sins  — 

The  smell  of  the  sea 

Always 

Following  after 

People 

Dumb 

When  you  talk  of  Summer  — 

Gay? 

What  would  I  want  with  laughter? 


J.  V.  Tracy  ’32 
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Like  a  ripple-fluted  pond 

That  flaunts  a  waning  coronet  of  ice 

For  April’s  child  throwing  a  stone, 

Is  your  eye’s  fond  device  — 

For  nail-chilling  tingle 

Of  pulsing  spring  that  weaves  the  emerald  cress 
And  frets  the  cat-tails  in  the  dingle  — 

Not  for  restfulness. 

Pathway  of  trout  and  frog 
I  slither  with  the  russet-flashing  newt 
By  green-edged  stones  and  lushy  bog 
And  naked  poplar  root. 

A  hundred  dancing  shallows 
I  vault  with  spawning  trout  to  gain  the  pool 
Where  dip  the  glad-returning  swallows 
And  depths  are  icy-cool. 

Your  ice  I  will  sunder 
And  hold  you  as  the  sun-rapt  pond  my  own 
When  strolling  April’s  children  wonder 
At  snowdrops  by  a  stone. 


Jack  Ross  ’42 
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01,  nu 


Heigho,  ma  honey,  an  heigho  me. 

Heigho,  ma  honey,  oh  mah. 

Dis  am  de  season  dat  brings  you  good  cheer; 
Dis  am  de  fust  of  de  coming  new  year, 

Heigho,  ma  honey,  an  heigho  me. 

Snow’s  on  de  mansion  and  snow’s  on  de  groun, 
Sleigh-bells  am  ringing  wif  jing-a-ling  soun; 
Massa  and  missis,  who  neber  stay  long, 

Sit  up  and  listen  to  niggah  man’s  song. 

Heigho,  ma  honey,  oh  mah. 

Ho,  foh  de  wintah !  an  ho,  foh  de  snow ! 

Cotton  an  hay  am  behind  de  barn  doh. 

Heigho,  ma  honey,  an  heigho  me. 

Off  foh  de  mountain  wif  dawg  and  ma  gun, 
Shootin  brown  fawxes  as  fas  as  dey  run. 

Undah  de  moonlight  de  possum  he  grin, 

Bang!  go  de  gun  and  he  drop  on  ez  shin. 
Heigho,  ma  honey,  oh  mah. 

Who’s  dat  a-hobblin  wif  cane  in  ez  han, 

Shufflin  de  snow  like  we  shuffle  de  san? 

Heigho,  ma  honey,  an  heigho  me. 
Grandaddy  Johnson  frum  Marylan  pike, 

Totin  groun  cawn  dat  ez  gran  chillun  like; 
Kinky  head  babies  just  hug  im  right  smart; 

Ole  darky  feel  dat  he’z  young  in  de  heart. 
Heigho,  ma  honey,  oh  mah. 


Heigho,  ma  honey,  an  heigho  me. 
Heigho,  ma  honey,  oh  mah. 


—  Austin  Gray  ’12 
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Whad  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Sprig  ? 

It’s  rarer  far  thad  gode. 

A  steak  so  rare’s  a  deadly  thig. 
(You’ll  please  excuse  my  code.) 

Oh,  to  be  id  New  Igland 
Now  that  April’s  there, 

The  icicles  all  blooming, 

Ad  hoar  frost  id  your  hair. 

Iced  daffodils  cub  peepig; 

By  countless  gelid  channels 
Sad  willow  trees  are  weepig; 

They  cabe  without  their  flannels! 


A.  Naughn  ’39 
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Let  the  snow  melt,  the  ice-brook  break. 

The  soft  mist  fall,  the  bluebell  wake. 

In  the  black  loam  the  white  seed  lies, 

In  the  warm  air  the  robin  flies. 

Though  skies  were  dark  and  branches  bare 
And  death,  it  seemed,  was  everywhere, 

The  Holy  Wind  dissolved  the  cloud 
And  drew  aside  the  winter’s  shroud. 

Tongues  sing  His  praise,  in  each  mouth  mirth, — 
The  Holy  Ghost  renews  the  earth. 

With  His  hot  fire,  His  cleansing  breath, 

He  kindles  life  again  in  death. 

There  is  no  time  to  mourn  and  weep; 

Earth  will  rise  from  silent  sleep. 


—  Edward  F.  Myers  ’43 
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Spring  walks  on  clumsy  feet, 

Tuning  her  advent  in 
Strident  crackings  of  the  hedge, 

Breathing  sickening  gentle  sighs 
Upon  the  dead. 

The  slain,  born  to  be  slain  again, 

Pronounce  their  syllables  of  resurrection. 

And  green  is  the  shroud  of  death  not  satisfied. 
The  warning  spreads  with  winter’s  windless  cry 
Bringing  your  weak  deception 
Over  and  over  and  over  .  .  . 


—  Bernard  Driscoll  ’51 
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Rarer,  indeed,  than  a  day  in  June 
Is  March  grown  passive  for  a  space, 
When  Spring,  ambassador  of  restraint, 
Enchants  the  slumbering  warrior’s  face. 
The  rarest  sigh  is  the  sigh  of  him 
Whose  laughter  mocks  solemnity. 

What  charm  of  tempered  June  can  thrill 
Like  Mars’  inconstant  courtesy? 

Mars,  who  rides  the  sun-flanked  wastes, 
Who  sings  a  vagrant  tempest  lay, 

Won  by  the  lovely  logiced  Spring 
Pauses,  loves,  and  sleeps  for  a  day. 
June  has  virtue  for  virtue’s  sake, 

June,  to  whom  peace,  not  love,  is  joy; 
March’s  love  is  a  love  of  life, 

The  wild-eyed,  first  love  of  a  boy. 

O,  those  who  dwell  in  June-girt  towns, 
Whose  lips  are  pressed  by  wonted  sleep, 
What  can  they  learn  of  love  like  these 
Who  fearful  vanguard  watches  keep? 
One  soft  word  on  the  tongue  of  March 
Is  worth  all  the  lilting  poems  of  June; 
Wisdom  comes  to  candid  eyes 
Uninvited  and  too  soon. 


Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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•Springtime  and  C^liiidliood 


Sweet  childhood  of  the  fields!  Thy  laughter  fills 
Earth’s  rolling  playgrounds,  while  thy  glistening  eyes 
Wide  open  with  young  life’s  full-souled  surprise. 

Thy  minstrel  birds  and  all  thy  racing  rills 
Are  prattling  child-songs  to  the  listening  skies. 

Fresh  springtime  of  life!  Ten  thousand  blades 
Of  hope  grow  green  within  thy  vernal  breast, 

And  on  thy  cheek  dew-silvered  roses  rest; 

Thy  brow  is  bound  with  lilies;  all  thy  glades 
Of  Being,  wild-throbbing  life  has  blest. 


Of  such  as  these  the  days  beyond  the  stars, 

Of  such  as  these  alone,  so  said  the  King. 

No  summer  heat,  no  hours  of  manhood  bring 
Their  withering  sorrows  and  their  winter  scars; 
There’s  childhood  only  and  eternal  spring. 


—  Francis  Harrington  ’12 
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Now  with  these  windows  spiked  with  sun 
The  green  day  dies  and  echoes  start 
To  wrap  their  voiceless  meanings  deep 
Within  the  hollows  of  the  heart. 


Over  gray  willows  shifting  in  wind 

And  through  light  lilac’s  twisting  moans, 
On  soft  white  showers  falling  swift 
Death  strings  her  April  tones. 

—  Bernard  Driscoll  ’51 
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Red  robins  came  at  the  break  of  dawn. 

When  the  sun  burned  the  Orient  into  gold, 
And  they  severed  the  echoing  sky  with  song, 

On  the  wond’ring  world  their  deluge  rolled; 
For  there’s  a  thrill  in  the  air  when  life  is  new, 
When  the  world  is  young  and  the  skies  are  blue, 
And  the  April  breeze  is  blowing. 

Red  roses  blushed  at  the  height  of  noon, 

At  the  still  noontide  when  the  river  sings, 

And  the  butterfly  sat  on  his  broken  cocoon, 

And  sifted  the  sun  in  his  painted  wings; 

For  joy  runs  deep  when  life  is  gay, 

When  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  world’s  at  play, 
And  the  summer  breeze  is  blowing. 

Red  leaves  flitted  down  as  the  night  came  on, 

As  the  darkness  smothered  the  golden  sun, 

And  the  roses  were  withered,  the  butterflies  gone, 
And  the  fields  were  dead;  for  the  year  is  done; 
And  no  bird  sings  when  life  is  cold, 

And  no  flower  blooms  when  the  world  is  old, 
And  the  autumn  winds  are  blowing. 


—  Thomas  L.  Gannon  T3 
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Corinna,  Corinna, 

Today  is  the  day, 

The  festival  season, 

The  carnival  May. 

Under  blue  heaven 
His  magical  song 
The  skylark  is  singing 
The  whole  day  long. 

Just  list  to  the  zephyr 
That’s  whispering  by; 
What  joy  to  be  light  as 
A  cloud  of  the  sky. 

And  just  to  delay  in 
Some  fair-scented  vale, 
That  never  dark  weather 
Can  ever  impale. 

The  hill  and  the  valley 
For  all  our  demesne,  — 
The  valleys  can  honor 
No  lovelier  queen. 

Oh,  tulips  and  lilacs 
Do  garland  our  way; 
Corinna,  Corinna, 

Today  is  the  May. 


—  John  F.  Brennan  ’23 
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I  looked  reproachfully  at  Spring 
(Why  should  she  be  such  a  lovely  thing!) 
I  said:  "You  are  very  late  this  year!" 

(And  O,  my  tone  was  most  severe!) 
"Besides,  you  always  go  away 
As  soon  as  you’ve  said  you’ll  always  stay. 
Now  I  am  through  with  you,"  I  said, 

"I  wouldn’t  care  if  you  were  dead!" 

But  she  put  her  hand  across  my  lips 
(O  the  touch  of  her  little  finger-tips!) 
And  then  she  said:  "You  grumbly  bear! 
Bite  my  fingers  if  you  dare!" 

And  asked  me  "did  I  like  her  dress?" 

(O,  but  her  utter  daintiness!) 

But  I  am  very  strong,  you  know; 

I  said  quite  sternly:  "You  may  go!” 

And  then  she  looked  at  me  so  sadly 
(O,  but  I  loved  her  madly,  madly!) 

And  she  said:  "I  knew  you  didn’t  care; 
That’s  why  I  left  last  year  —  so  there!" 
(O,  well!)  I  begged  her  not  to  go 
(I’m  very  strong  of  will,  you  know), 

I  made  her  promise  she  would  stay, 

And  so  she  will 
(O,  well !)  until  — 

Until  she  wants  to  go  away! 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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Wale, 


Alma  Mater,  bring  to  me 

What  Christ  brought  to  the  midnight  sea. 

O  hush  the  tempest  that  you  find 
Blowing  through  my  fevered  mind. 

Bring  me  silence,  bring  me  peace, 

And  never  let  this  silence  cease. 

Calm  my  restless  surge  for  sin 
With  wisdom,  love,  and  discipline. 

Wisdom,  so  that  I  may  see 
Each  subtle  false  philosophy. 

Love  I  need  to  recognize 

The  One  who  begs  in  a  beggar’s  eyes. 

Discipline,  so  I  may  kill 
Hypocrisies  that  cloud  my  will. 

Give  me  all  these  things  I  need 
In  the  symmetry  of  a  seed. 

Seize  my  fluctuating  youth 
And  fasten  it  to  constant  truth. 

Alma  Mater,  bring  to  me 

What  Christ  brought  to  the  midnight  sea. 


Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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eSAor 


Let  Freshman  B  a  word  suggest 
(Since  Freshmen  are  with  wisdom  blest) 
Regarding  our  B.  C.  career, 

While  we  with  other  classes  here 
Prepare  for  life  with  ready  2est. 

With  motto  blazoned  on  our  crest: 

"A  manly  heart  in  manly  breast,” 

True  sons  to  Alma  Mater  dear 
Let  Freshmen  be! 


The  word  we’d  say  no  doubt  you’ve  guessed; 
If  so,  why  should  I  write  the  rest  ? 

However,  kindly  lend  your  ear: 

We  simply  want  to  say  right  here 
(’Tis  a  suggestion  at  the  best), 

Let  Freshman  be! 


—  Anon.  ’07 
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May  all  his  grammars  be  gnawed  by  mice, 

His  dictionaries  by  hungry  lice, 

May  bookworms  sprawl  on  his  bookshelves,  sated 
From  feasts  on  his  Homer  (annotated), 

And  may  his  cherished  Liddell  and  Scott 
Be  wrinkled  and  browned  with  malignant  rot. 
Whenever  he  enters  a  class  to  speak 
May  students  sniffle  and  floorboards  squeak. 
When  March  gusts  snatch  at  our  hats  and  coats 
May  the  wind  make  off  with  his  close-writ  notes. 
May  all  his  students  use  dollar  trots. 

May  all  his  children  be  —  no,  not  sots. 

(My  wish  for  his  issue  is  darker  still, 

As  I  curse  on  the  brow  of  a  windswept  hill), 

May  his  daughter  find  love  in  a  mean  alliance, 
And,  cruelest  of  all,  may  his  son  teach  Science. 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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(A  Student’s  Ballade  of  the  Physicists ) 

Old  Archimedes,  who  did  say 
That  floating  bodies  must  displace 
A  bulk  of  water  which  will  weigh 
The  same  (or  else  his  law  disgrace), 

And  Boyle,  whose  brain  did  once  embrace 
All  gaseous  tricks,  despite  their  smell  — 
You  ask  where  are  they?  In  what  place? 
Kow  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel! 


And  Hooke  —  in  character  —  did  bray 
That  wire  would  stretch  with  perfect  grace 
Provided  stress  did  not  essay 
To  out-proportion  strain’s  ukase; 

Pascal  and  Newton  have  their  place, 

And  he  who  made  the  Daniell  cell, 

They’re  dead,  but  they’re  not  hard  to  trace  — 
How  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel ! 


And  Michael  David  Faraday 
Declared  to  all  the  human  race, 
"Electrolytes'  will  wear  away; 

Sufficient  current  will  efface 
A  solid  form  in  such  a  case.” 

And  does  he  now  in  heaven  dwell  ? 
His  name  inhabits  earthly  space  — 
How  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel! 

Envoi 

Prince,  balladic  laws  I’ll  now  gainsay, 
And  in  a  new  refrain  I’ll  yell 
With  all  the  power  my  lungs  convey, 
"These  oafs,  Milord,  are  all  in  Hell!” 


Joseph  G.  Brennan  ’33 
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O  sing  ye  sons  of  soil 

And  ye  moulders  of  the  wood, 
Saint  Eric’s  book  is  published 
And  his  words  are  sweet  and  good ! 
They  ring  across  the  oceans 

And  they  sound  the  warning  knell 
Of  factories  and  plutocrats 
And  tailor  shops  as  well. 


They  stir  the  city  settler 

And  disturb  his  urban  ease, 
They  shiver  in  the  ears  of  men 
With  morals  as  they  please. 

The  great  machines  are  motionless, 
Their  gears  and  meshes  jammed, 
As  their  owners  hear  the  summons 
To  be  Gillian  or  be  damned! 


The  trumpet  sounds  a  holy  blast 
Above  the  boilers’  roar, 

To  men  who  oil  the  spinning  valve 
Of  Engine  34, 

To  those  who  fasten  Nut  15 
On  Chassis  23  — 

To  rally  round  the  standard 
Of  the  farmer  and  the  free! 
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So  take  your  modern  robot-man, 
Invest  him  with  a  hoe, 

And  show  him  how  a  chicken  works 
And  how  to  reap  and  sow, 

But  tear  away  his  buttons 
And  unfunctional  lapel, 

And  burn  all  these  mechanical 
Accoutrements  of  hell. 

Awake,  ye  slaves  of  Bethlehem. 

Of  Ford  and  Standard  Oil, 

Arise  from  grim  assembly  lines 
And  subdivided  toil, 

And  with  a  wrench  that’s  functional 
Go  shatter  righteously 
The  mechanistic  monsters 
In  iconoclastic  glee! 

Depopulate  the  industries, 

Return  to  vegetation, 

Sing  Gillian  lays  in  Bowen’s  praise 
And  shout  in  glad  elation. 

Come,  artisans  and  artists  all, 

Come,  men  of  Chestnut  Hill, 

And  wrap  yourselves  in  togas 
In  the  name  of  Eric  Gill! 


—  Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 
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Some  dust-covered  scholars  of  highest  renown 
Gathered  one  day  in  a  library  tower, 

Sure  that  the  Bible  was  naught  but  a  fable: 

Schweitzer  and  Paulus,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

They  said  that  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
Was  a  fake  and  fraudulent  term, 

And  they  searched  with  a  will  through  odoriferous  books, 
Where  each  page  had  been  gnawed  by  a  worm. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum, 

Sing  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

Oh,  they  scoffed  at  Beliefs  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
Saying  the  Gospels  were  pure  fabrication. 

With  oaths  that  the  miracles  never  took  place 

They  doubted  St.  Matthew  and  chuckled  at  Tatian. 

They  dived  into  codices  marred  with  lacunae, 

Which  is  to  say  (for  the  backward)  with  gaps. 

In  cheerful  abandon  they  doubted  the  Fathers, 

And  muttered,  "Corrupt,”  over  glasses  of  schnapps. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  authorities  put  to  the  rout. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum, 

For  the  passages  "open  to  doubt.” 

Though  the  Devil  is  found,  as  no  doubt  you’ll  agree, 

In  the  shape  of  a  liberal  critic, 

The  truth  will  confront  him  and  ruin  the  day, 

For  his  plots  and  his  mind  analytic. 

And  we’ll  put  him  to  flight  boys,  both  him  and  his  crew; 
Clink  glasses  and  finish  your  beer. 
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They’ll  be  buried  in  manuscripts,  codices,  texts.  .  .  . 
Drink  up  now,  and  chase  away  fear. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum 
Sing  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

—  Robert  Tracy  '50 


The  muse  compels,  with  subtle  spells, 

And  I,  in  strict  compliance, 

Must  rise  and  sing,  in  tones  that  ring, 

The  benefits  of  science. 

It  counts  the  stars;  it  makes  our  cars 
And  expedites  our  lives, 

Enumerates  invertebrates, 

And  beautifies  our  wives. 

It  also  filters  out  the  silt 
To  make  our  water  cleaner, 

And  I  dare  say  it  knows  a  way 
To  make  the  grass  grow  greener. 

It  can  explain  the  fall  of  rain, 

Give  reasons  for  the  thunder, 

And  count  the  volts  in  lightning  bolts. 

It  really  is  a  wonder. 

A  mighty  name,  deserving  fame. 

Far  be  from  me  to  muddy  it; 

But  even  I  must  wonder  why 
I  have  to  go  and  study  it. 

—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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O  Mat  a  WorU 

O  what  a  world  is  left  wherein  to  roister 
before  we  settle  with  the  Sprite  Recorder: 

The  nicest  girls  must  rush  off  to  the  cloister, 
the  finest  fellows  up  and  join  the  Order. 

—  Jack  Ross  ’42 


Outside  in  the  weather  those  students  go 
Who  failed  to  study.  The  cold  winds  blow. 
Their  chilled  bones  tremble.  They  knock  in  vain, 
With  Descartes,  Kant,  and  Michel  Montaigne. 


But  those  good  students  who  passed  their  orals 
Shiver  the  rooftree  with  drinking  chorals, 

And  laugh  and  chatter  and  share  a  bottle 
With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle. 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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Farewell,  my  faithful  steed,  farewell! 

My  parting  grief  no  tongue  may  tell, 

For  thou  hast  served  me  —  ah,  so  well, 

My  pony! 

Not  Pegasus,  in  days  of  yore, 

With  lighter  foot  his  master  bore, 

Than  thou  hast  me  ’long  Latium’s  shore, 

My  pony ! 

How  oft,  in  hours  of  direst  need, 

With  help  from  thee,  my  ready  steed, 

Fd  dart  through  Greece  with  wondrous  speed, 
My  pony ! 

But  now  we  part,  my  gallant  one, 

Our  classic  course  is  almost  done; 

The  last  bold  race  is  almost  run, 

My  pony! 


"Old  Jock"  ’87 
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This  is  directed  to  errant  scholars, 

Whether  in  ties  or  Roman  collars, 

Whether  their  limbs  are  thick  or  thin 
Or  covered  and  cassocked  from  neck  to  shin, 
Whether  their  strides  are  slow  or  hasty, 

Whether  their  skins  are  red  or  pasty, 

Whether  they  chortle  or  wheeze  or  stutter, 

Or  growl  or  mumble  or  gasp  or  mutter. 

We  let  them,  in  fact,  be  what  they  will: 

Their  learning  can  be  profound  or  nil. 

Their  hands  can  quiver,  their  noses  run, 

Their  bellies  be  shaped  like  a  German  tun. 

Their  forms  may  be  chubby  or  short  or  lank, 

They  may|  or  may  not  read  Thompson  (Frank), 
Their  hair  may  be  vanished,  or  wild,  or  sleek. 
They  can  (but  need  not)  know  Dutch  or  Greek. 
But  on  one  point  only  we  must  require 
That  they  all  agree,  like  a  well-trained  choir: 
Their  opinions  may  differ  on  God  or  Psych, 

But  the  Stylus  —  the  Stylus  —  that  they  must  like. 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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When  literary  standards  lag, 

My  thoughts  in  biting  in- 
Dignation;  from  my  student’s  bag 
I  take  this  exemplary  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in. 


When  others  of  their  papers  brag. 
Ensnaring  me  their  fighting  in, 

I  scorn  to  masticate  the  rag, 

For  I  need  simply  show  this  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in. 


Sometimes  I  pull  that  hoary  gag, 
That  books  I’m  e’er  delighted  in; 
I  wish  to  wear  the  scholar’s  tag, 
So  I  fetch  forth  this  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in. 


When  schoolwards  wearily  I  drag, 
Perchance  the  cover  sighting  in 
The  refuse  heap,  —  quite  red  to  flag 
The  train,  I  wave  thee,  useful  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in. 

Or  short  of  coal,  without  a  fag- 
Ot  here  for  furnace  lighting;  in- 
Advertently  I  play  the  hag, 

And  tearfully  cremate  thee,  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in! 

If  on  this  page  my  verses  sag, 

And  me  you’re  now  indicting,  in- 
Appreciative  ye  cynics,  wag! 

Don’t  read  this  quite  superior  Mag- 
Azine  that  I  am  writing  in! 


—  Francis  P.  Moran  ’28 
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I 

With  telescope  and  rule  they  measure  all 
The  far-flung  glory  of  the  troubled  sky  — 
The  flaming  comets,  and  the  stars  that  fall, 

The  orbits  of  the  planets  as  they  ply. 

And  from  the  splendid  vision  so  revealed 
They  turn  aside,  as  men  whose  eyes  are  blind. 
The  widening  rhythms  of  the  world  are  sealed 
Within  the  dull  devices  of  their  mind. 


And  this  their  testament:  that  all  things  flow, 
Lessened  of  wonder,  into  deepening  night. 

The  haunting  loveliness  of  life  shall  go, 

Dust  with  the  dust  that  whirls  in  endless  flight; 
And  we  who  dream,  seeing  no  dawn  again, 

Shall  know  the  desolation  and  the  pain. 
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II 

Woe  shall  it  be,  unto  the  bitter  end; 

And  then  your  blinded  soul  shall  struggle  where,  — 
Through  what  dark  chaos  shall  your  pathway  bend  — 
What  deep  chasm  shall  the  chilled  spirit  dare? 

Aster  and  asphodel  shall  lose  their  scent, 

And  dawn  and  sunset  shall  be  chastened  grey, 

—  And  those  who  live  within  the  dimness  pent, 

Heed  they  not  laughter,  nor  the  spirit  gay? 

Thy  tender  heart  shall  meet  its  withering  death, 

As  a  crystal  vial  from  some  ancient  tomb, 

Shattered  to  dust,  blown  by  the  windy  breath, 

Is  spilled  forever  of  its  rich  perfume. 

Who  will  reprove  me,  who  has  wept  sad  tears, 
Looking  across  the  wide,  the  desolate  years? 


Ill 

I  have  known  Spring,  beneath  the  tangled  vine, 

And  slept  with  Summer  on  Earth’s  sun-warmed  breast, 
Strange  fire  and  exultation  —  these  were  mine, 

The  crimson  damask  of  our  lips  close  pressed. 

Surely  it  was  enough  that  I  have  known 
Love  like  a  sea  breeze,  from  the  foam-flecked  bay, 
Filled  with  the  flash  of  gulls,  wet  with  the  blown 
Spume,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  blinding  spray. 

Ah,  but  the  twilight  that  doth  come  apace, 

Shall  it  seize,  too,  the  splendor  of  my  dream,  — 

Tear  the  glad  vision,  weft  with  fragile  grace, 

Quench  the  strong  flame,  that,  like  some  candle  beam, 
Glowing  a  moment,  with  its  lucid  gold, 

Sputters  to  darkness,  and  the  lonely  cold. 
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IV 

Bitter  my  cry  against  impending  doom 
Bitter,  and  poignant  as  the  tears  that  run. 

We  are  not  shadows  in  an  empty  room, 

Waiting  until  the  woof  of  years  be  spun. 

I  have  not  known  the  whisper  of  blue  dusk 
And  watched  the  chaste  ablution  of  the  morn, 

With  holy  rite,  and  fragrant  rose  and  musk, 

Only  to  find  that  beauty  bruised  and  torn. 

The  sudden  flame  of  crocus  doth  not  show 
The  pattern  of  some  swift  diurnal  Spring 
More  truly  than  man’s  deathless  soul  may  know 
The  impress  of  that  Great  Eternal  Thing. 

Know  Him,  my  soul,  Who  paints  the  shrub  and  gorse, 
And  keeps  the  pulsing  planets  to  their  course. 

V 

As  some  stout  Viking  of  the  lusty  North 
Cries  "Skoal!”  and  turns  his  dark  craft  to  the  sea, 
Beyond  loud  rocks,  imperiously  forth 
Into  the  shrill  gales,  lashed  with  mystery  — 

So  doth  he  journey,  and  the  wild  winds  rush 
In  raving  terror,  all  the  long  night  through  — 

Until  the  pallid  dawn’s  revealing  hush 
Shows  him  a  fairer  and  more  wondrous  view. 

So  from  the  cavern  that  this  grey  dust  knows 
(Before  whose  portals  Awe  and  Pity  stand), 

Eager  and  free  my  fearless  spirit  goes 
Columbus-like,  eyes  to  the  Western  Land  — 

Quitting  the  earth  for  far  infinities, 

Beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 


Edward  D.  Burns  ’31 
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Wd(  Out 


I  puffed  at  you 

Leaning  out  of  my  bed; 

You  laughed  fanatically, 
Ducked  your  slim  head. 

But  penitent-like 

When  sternly  I  turned, 

You  sobered,  eyes  cast, 
And  diligently  burned. 

Like  fervent  monk 
Cloistered  in  prayer, 

Motionless,  aglow 
In  the  stillness  there. 

Hypocrite  sublime, 

I  saw  in  you 

Mocking  my  madness; 
Convinced,  I  blew. 


—  Francis  L.  Ford  ’23 
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( Queen  ~s$nne  ^Qnte  i 


nor 


The  gilded  tables  curtsey  at  the  chairs,  and  they 
Are  stiff  and  gold,  as  gentlemen  should  be. 

The  soundless  lyre-backs  glisten  in  the  dusk. 
The  old-rose  dusk. 

Somewhere  above 

A  clock  chime  lightly  strikes  the  silver  half. 
Here  are  no  ghosts.  The  mirrors  on  the  wall 
Are  not  disturbed  with  powdered  wigs  and  lace. 
No  harpsichord  will  tinkle  in  the  gloom 
For  minuets. 


Somewhere  outside 

A  strident  klaxon  beats.  It  fills  the  room, 
Clinking  the  light-filled  crystals  on  the  lamps. 
A  warm  breeze  stirs  the  heavy  damask  drapes 
And  scatters  apple  blossoms  on  the  rug. 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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My  pen  and  candle,  Lady.  Now  remark 
That  one  is  slender,  one  exceeding  bright; 
Keep  swift  the  flame  against  the  rigid  dark, 
And  let  the  pen  write. 

Sleep’s  Sister  nears  to  blow  the  candle  out. 

What  if  she  comes  before  the  night  is  by  — 
Before  my  wick  is  wasted  to  the  grout 
And  the  pen  is  dry? 


—  Steven  Fleming  ’35 
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The  pen  is  dry.  It  was  a  pointed  feather 
Caught  from  the  wild-goose  in  a  stormy  sky: 

It  could  not  write  fair  things.  I  wonder  whether 
It  is  not  better  dry. 

Only  it  cut  with  sharp  designs  the  lightning 
And  the  crisp  edges  of  the  stinging  air. 

It  hastened  my  taut  hand  to  them.  It  was  frightening 
To  find  them  written  there. 


I  fought  with  tears,  and  I  cajoled  with  laughter 
And  rose  betimes  to  hymn  the  sweets  of  morn. 
But  there  it  wrote,  "Shrill  clouds  I  follow  after; 
On  the  wild-branch  was  I  born." 


It  was  a  weapon,  deadly,  keen  and  darted. 

It  pricked  me  deep.  I  cast  it  to  the  floor. 
But  now  it  is  dry  and  I  am  merry  hearted,  — 
Strange,  I  can  sing  no  more. 


Harry  MacHiuggert  ’34 
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I 

Stand  not  in  the  battle  unprotected 
Unless  expecting  wounds  beyond  all  bearing; 
The  futile  gesture,  properly  rejected, 

Hurts  not  your  daring. 


You  have  felt  only  convincing  bruises  — 
Anticipation,  therefore,  is  deceiving; 

Your  sanguine  mind,  dream-decoyed,  chooses, 
Its  choice  unperceiving. 


II 

Countless  Goliaths,  David,  have  come  surging 
Against  you  —  (No  fear  of  a  skilled  sling?) 
Look,  unsuspected  hordes  swiftly  emerging, 
Remembering. 

Stand  if  you  will,  presumptuously  defiant,  — 
What  use  mad  warriors  in  the  court  of  Saul  ?  — 
Stand,  naked  dreamer,  pitifully  self-reliant! 
Blind,  suffer  all! 


—  Grover  Cronin,  Jr.  ’35 
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“(MLn  Wa’«n?” 

Nineteen  thirty,  I  went  around, 

These  feet  covered  a  lot  of  ground! 

Pushed  three  thousand  bells,  I  guess, 
"Children  Ma’am?"  Always,  "Yes!” 
"Husband  working?”  Often,  "No.” 

Questions  answered,  on  I’d  go. 

Triple  deckers,  duplex  flats, 

Mangy  dogs  and  spitfire  cats, 

People  living  down  to  earth, 

Taking  the  world  for  what  it’s  worth. 

"Raise  the  kids,  keep  ’em  fed, 

Give  ’em  a  chance  to  get  ahead.” 

Pen  is  leaky,  what  a  mess! 

"Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  "Yes!” 
Nineteen  forty,  age  of  speed; 

Electric  flunkies  for  every  need. 

I  could  ride,  but  I’d  rather  walk. 

"What’d  they  do  with  that  wooden  block?” 
Ten  short  years  and  they’ve  changed  the  place, 
Hardly  see  a  familiar  face. 

Blocks  of  apartments,  all  I  meet; 

Where’s  the  kids  that  were  on  the  street? 
Where’s  the  lady  with  the  pot  of  tea, 

And  the  little  cake  she  had  for  me? 

"No  thanks,  brother,  I  can  climb,” 

At  least  there  used  to  be  a  time 
When  I  could  gallop  up  three  flights 
In  dark  that  never  saw  no  lights. 

"Lady  I’m  the  census  man, 

(Answer  this  question,  if  you  can. 

Where’s  your  children,  where’d  they  go?)” 
"Children  Ma’am?”  Often,  "No!” 

"Husband  working?”  Always,  "Yes.” 

Thought  I  had  the  wrong  address. 

How  can  people  live  in  these? 
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Kids  would  make  it  a  tighter  squeeze. 

Two  gilded  rooms  and  a  kitchenette; 

A  pooch  to  fondle,  a  cat  to  pet. 

Modern  mother  is  a  glamour  girl, 

Keeps  her  husband  in  a  whirl. 

(How  do  I  know?  I’m  the  census  man.) 

There  used  to  be  a  family  plan; 

Spend  the  money  on  the  tots, 

Buy  the  clothes  and  grub  in  lots. 

Now  it’s  dog-food  in  a  dish, 

Angora,  "Sweetie,”  gets  special  fish. 

Hubby’s  in  the  office  mopin’, 

Works  to  keep  the  pet  shops  open. 

Mamma’s  off  for  a  walk  with  "baby,” 

Gone  to  buy  some  catnip,  maybe. 

Pushed  three  thousand  bells,  I  guess, 

"Husband  working?”  Often,  "Yes.” 

"Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  "No!” 

(Where’d  the  doggone  Irish  go?) 

Nineteen  fifty?  Who  can  tell, 

Who’ll  be  here  to  ring  a  bell? 

Ten  more  years  and  I’ll  be  gone, 

These  old  legs  can’t  carry  on. 

Wonder  if  I’ll  count  above 
All  the  kids  I  used  to  love. 

States  won’t  have  a  census  then, 

What’s  a  census  without  men! 

Dogs  and  cats  and  birds  and  fish 
Fill  a  woman’s  every  wish. 

Count  the  angels  in  the  sky? 

No  thanks,  brother,  I  can  fly 
Up  the  stars  to  the  highest  throne. 

Lady’s  sitting  all  alone; 

Mother  in  a  sky-blue  dress. 

"Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  "Yes!” 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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Behold,  Sahib,  and  stand  in  awe 
Before  this  masterpiece  of  marble. 

See  how  the  artisan 
With  living  fire 

Breathed  the  very  breath  of  life 
Into  these  walls. 

Note  well  the  inlaid  jewels, 

The  blood-red  ruby,  the  fire-lighted  opal. 

See  how  the  sapphires  shine,  a  galaxy  of  stars. 
Mark  you  now  the  golden  pillar 
Set  with  figurines  of  jade. 

Look  this  way,  Sahib. 

Gaze  not  on  that  lowly  woman 
Starving  in  the  temple’s  shade 
While  at  her  barren  breast 
An  infant  wails. 


John  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  ’49 
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i 

Jane  Prosy  listened  to  a  nun, 

The  school  was  like  a  tomb, 

Every  holy  girl  had  run 
From  every  holy  room. 

"Janey  here’s  a  prayer,”  she  said, 
"Say  it  every  day.” 

The  last  girl  from  the  school  had  fled, 
The  last  book  put  away. 

Janey  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 

Janey  said  good-bye, 

"I’ll  be  a  Sister  mild  and  meek, 

Or  know  the  reason  why.” 

Janey  closed  the  great  green  door, 
Spring  was  all  apoise: 

"Sister  is  a  holy  bore, 

Look  at  all  the  boys! 

Sister  is  a  pair  of  reins, 

Sister  is  a  bit, 

Spring  is  moon  and  silver  lanes, 
Come  and  drink  of  it.” 

Janey  heard  the  Spring-song 
Fill  the  sapphire  air. 

Tell  me  is  the  Spring  long? 

Tell  me  is  it  fair? 

Janey  fought  the  Spring-song: 

"Will  you  let  me  be?” 

On  her  knees  she  prayed  long 
For  a  light  to  see. 

Sister  Flora  reads  the  list 
For  other  names  she  might  have 
missed. 

Janey  Prosy  on  her  knees 
For  the  light  she  never  sees. 


II 

Joe  Narcissus  is  a  poet, 

"Aren’t  I  wonderful?”  he  said, 

Janey  Prosy  didn’t  know  it, 

But  he  climbed  into  her  head. 

Janey  had  the  strangest  dream, 

Saw  Narcissus  there, 

Looking  at  his  Irish  face 
In  her  sunrise  hair. 

"You’re  my  mirror,  Janey  dear, 
You’re  my  crystal  pool.” 

Then  she  dreamt  of  nunneries 
And  a  poet  fool. 

Screaming  on  a  dream-stage 
In  a  turquoise  light, 

Chasing  Sister  Flora 
Through  a  convent-night. 

To  be  seeming  to  be  screaming 
In  a  convent  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning, 

Somersaulting,  statue-vaulting,  pray¬ 
er-halting, 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sister  Flora  fainted  dead, 

Joe  Narcissus  hurried  on, 

Clambered  out  of  Janey’s  head, 
Janey  woke,  the  dream  was  gone. 

"Joe  Narcissus  look  in  me, 

See  the  all  you  want  to  see.” 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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I 

There,  in  fatigues 

Ten  Thousand  Leagues 

From  the  outposts  of  Civilization, 

He  fought  in  slime, 

And  lived  in  grime, 

With  a  Patriot’s  love  of  our  Nation. 

With  Rations  C 
And  Rations  D 

Too  bad  for  his  quick  mastication, 

He  was  so  tough 
And  rough  enough, 

To  survive  on  his  determination. 

II 

But  now  he’s  home, 

And  on  his  dome 

He  doth  plaster  a  sweet  preparation, 

To  curb  the  shocks 
Of  unruly  locks, 

And  it  causes  him  much  perturbation. 

The  nails  that  clawed 
The  Nazi  horde 

Cause  the  manicurist  much  elation. 

About  his  bones 
He  pours  colognes, 

How  he  dreads  his  excess  perspiration! 

III 

His  drink  of  milk, 

His  skivvies  silk 

Are  a  sign  of  his  depreciation. 

From  a  warrior  brave, 

To  primping  knave, 

How  we  weep  at  this  abomination. 

—  John  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  ’49 
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Jt’s  justice  Wed 

There  are  some  people  who,  no  matter  whether  they  are  going  to  a  wrestling 
match  or  a  formal  ball  or  a  9:20  class,  they  are  always  on  time  for  it, 

And  when  they  are  in  a  subway  station,  and  a  train  is  pulling  in,  and  a  turn¬ 
stile  confronts  them,  they  always  have  a  dime  for  it. 

Every  time  they  put  on  their  raincoat  and  rubbers,  sure  enough,  there  is  a 
storm. 

And  if  they  decide  not  to  wear  their  overcoats  in  the  middle  of  January, 
the  weather  just  naturally  turns  warm. 

And  when  a  teacher  becomes  surprise  examinational 

Their  marks  remain  sensational. 

When  they  see  a  sign  that  says  "WET  PAINT" 

If  they  decide  to  test  it,  it  is  dry;  and  if  they  decide  not  to,  it  ain’t. 

They  can  drink  thirty  cocktails  in  a  row  and  still  walk  a  straight  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  seems  to  treat  these  people  pretty  fine. 

But  they  are  really  as  unhappy  as  an  ant  that  has  been  stepped  on  by  a 
hippopotamus, 

Because  without  a  few  accidents  now  and  then  life  tends  to  become 
monotonous. 

And  there  are  other  disadvantages:  for  instance,  if  you  are  at  every  class 
before  they  begin  it 

You  lose  all  the  mental  exercise  of  wondering  what  is  going  on  within  it. 

And  not  only  that,  but, 

You  are  liable  to  go  on  all  the  way  through  college  without  knowing  the 
exquisite  pleasure  that  comes  from  taking  a  cut. 

And  how  can  you  ever  learn  anything  if  you  always  guess  the  answer  when 
the  teacher  asks  you  a  question? 

And  how  can  you  really  enjoy  good  health  if  you  have  never  even  had  a 
cough  or  a  slight  case  of  indigestion? 

And  wouldn’t  people  think  it  a  little  bit  queer 

Not  even  to  stagger  a  bit  after  the  fiftieth  glass  of  beer? 

In  addition,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  painful 

As  wearing  rubbers,  even  when  the  weather  is  rainful. 

There  are  also  many  disadvantages  in  being  on  time  for  everything, 

And  I  would  mention  them  all  except  that  I  haven’t  for  everything. 
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So  I  might  as  well  close  by  saying  that,  although  these  people  seem  to  be 
a  happy  lot, 

They  really  are  not. 

But  of  course  the  main  reason  why  I  am  making  fun  of  them 
Is  that  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 


Out  of  the  North  in  a  smother  of  snow 

Where  the  white  frost  flames  and  the  stiff  winds  blow, 

A  man  with  his  dogs,  all  silver  and  black, 

Came  cutting  the  crust  with  a  sudden  track, 

And  cutting  the  air  with  a  shout  of  glee 
He  turns  and  he  sings  as  he  passes  me. 

"I’m  headin’  South,  where  there  ain’t  no  snow. 

I’m  off  to  the  land  where  the  roses  grow!” 

Out  of  the  North  with  the  teeth  of  the  wind 
Set  in  his  flank,  he  turned  and  grinned 
And  his  whip,  it  cracked  in  the  snow-choked  air 
And  his  shout  went  up  through  the  black  sky  there, 

And  it  split  all  the  clouds,  for  the  sourdough,  he 
Had  lighted  the  stars  with  his  melody; 

"I’m  headin’  South,  where  there  ain’t  no  snow. 

I’m  gone  to  the  land  where  the  roses  grow.” 

I  mushed  along  where  I  saw  him  pass, 

And  I  thought  of  the  South  and  dew  on  the  grass, 

And  I  smelt  the  lilacs  —  and  thought  awhile  — 

Till  I  found  him  stiff  with  frost  in  his  smile, 

And  frost  in  his  hair,  and  frost  in  his  eyes. 

But  his  voice  broke  strong  from  the  starry  skies: 

"I’m  headin’  South,  where  there  ain’t  no  snow. 

I’m  home  in  the  land  where  the  roses  grow.” 

—  John  T.  Kieran  ’33 
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When  I  was  turning  ten  and  five 
I  felt  there  was  no  man  alive 
So  wise  as  I. 

For  when  a  man  is  six  and  ten 
No  art  of  science  ’scapes  his  ken 
In  earth  or  sky. 

With  figures  fine  and  reason  sound 
The  laws  and  natures  I’d  expound 
Of  Man  or  Deity. 

(For  Nature  has  no  riddle  so  involved 
That  six  and  ten  leaves  it  unsolved 
In  his  complacency.) 

The  cosmos  is  a  breathless  dream, 

A  vision  in  the  sleep,  ’twould  seem, 

Of  some  divinity  — 

Thus  I  decreed;  nor  thought  it  funny  then 
That  worlds  were  weighed  by  six  and  ten 
With  such  facility. 

Our  wars  (I  ruled)  echo  the  Dreamer’s  rages, 
His  sweetest  sleep  begets  our  Golden  Ages 
.  .  .  ’Twas  plain  to  me. 

The  Dreamer  woke,  methinks,  for  then 
My  wisdom  vanished.  I  was  six  and  ten 
No  more,  you  see. 


—  John  J.  Wright  ’31 
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Old  3orLs  2b 


yinc^ 


Old  Forbes  had  lived  till  close  to  ninety.  True, 

But  still  the  East  wind  wrestled  in  the  row 
Of  firs  he’d  planted.  I  think  you  should  know 
Death  was  no  easier  for  him  than  you. 

Still,  when  the  Doctor  pattered  to  the  door 
To  tell  those  waiting,  old  Forbes  started  up, 

Asking  for  punch  to  make  his  stirrup  cup, 

And  when  they  hesitated,  cursed  and  swore 
Until  they  mixed  it  on  his  windowsill, 

Pouring  the  whiskey  in  his  silver  bowl. 

They  filled  his  glass.  Fie  raised  it,  crying  "Skoal, 

Long  life,  and  happy,’’  drank,  and  lay  back  still. 

His  daughter  watched  him  for  a  time  in  doubt 
(Listening  while  on  the  barn  the  wind-cock  turned), 
Then  drew  the  sheet  to  where  his  eyes  still  burned, 
And  broke  his  glass,  and  poured  the  punch-bowl  out. 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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Charlie  Pepin  works  in  the  mill, 

Down  by  the  Androscoggin; 

He  handles  his  spools  with  but  ordinary  skill, 

He  has  ordinary  brains  in  his  noggin. 

With  a  face  like  a  sickly  radish, 

Under  a  needa-wash  cap, 

His  apparel  is  most  unfaddish, 

But  Charlie  doesn’t  give  a  rap. 

He  toils  at  his  bench  from  eight  till  three, 
Singing  with  the  singing  tools; 

And  he  never  sees  a  thing  that  he  shouldn’t  see, 
With  his  red  nose  deep  in  the  spools. 

He  takes  no  time  for  dinner, 

He  grabs  no  hourly  break. 

What  if  his  body’s  thinner, 

Loookat  all  the  sous  he’ll  make! 

Toot,  toot,  toot,  goes  the  whistle, 

Charlie’s  all  through  today, 

So  he’s  off  like  the  down  of  a  thistle, 

Off  for  a  leetle  play! 

Madame  Pepin’s  in  the  kitchen, 

The  table’s  already  set, 

Charlleee  should  be  home  from  stitchin’, 

C’est  mal,  no  Charllee  yet! 

Va-t-en,  va-t-en,  old  Pepin, 

Home  to  your  Belle  Francaise; 

"Mon  Dieu,  how  we  wait  for  hees  step  een 
Thee  boards  dans  ze  old  stair-caze!’’ 

"Mais,  maman,  ce  soir,  c’est  Mardi, 

Theese  ees  hees  payroll  day, 
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Charlee  ees  gone  make  partee, 

Weeth  pals  and  all  hees  pay!” 

Oh,  Charlie  Pepin  works  in  the  mill, 
Down  by  the  Androscoggin, 

He  looves  to  get  wan  ordeenary  threel 

From  ordeenary  beer  in  a  noggin! 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 


beatitude 


( for  Willa  Cather) 


So  strange  this  land  is,  so  austere, 

Where  the  Coronado  went, 

As  if  its  dead  hopes  still  revere 
Some  dead  god’s  sacrament. 

Enamoured  of  sculptured  majesty 
A  reverent  artist  came, 

And  made  this  timeless  lethargy 
Vivid  as  a  flame. 

Now  has  her  sympathetic  pen 
Etched  on  a  brown-gold  leaf 

The  dignity  of  simple  men, 

Beautifully  brief. 

Blessed  her  eyes  who  may  discern 
The  blush  of  the  desert  rose; 

Blessed  her  words  whence  we  may  learn 
How  humbly  Beauty  goes. 

—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay; 

No  man  escapes  her  bitter  tongue. 
Had  I  my  way  you  would  not  say 
The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay. 

(She  would  not  live  another  day.) 

These  verses  would  no  more  be  sung: 
"The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay  — 

No  man  escapes  her  bitter  tongue.’’ 


Joseph  Pazniokas  ’42 


The  Intelligent^  —  who  are  they? 

You  see  them  set  in  nice  array 
Their  verbal  collocations,  row  on  row, 

Their  round  and  rotund  phrases  flow. 

They  seek  a  meaning  which  isn’t  quite 
The  meaning  of  the  men  who  write 
The  books  they  read,  and  thus  they  show 
How  wondrous  much  they  do  not  know. 
They  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
Use  English  in  a  different  way: 

They  say  not  "joy  in  living,’’  as  do  we, 

They  rather  prate  about  the  —  "]oie  de  vie!” 


—  Thomas  P.  Shea  ’26 
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I  longed  for  Power  —  to  build  up  the  white, 

Cool  walls  above  the  traffic  to  the  sky; 

To  weave  a  web  of  steel  and  float  it  high 
Against  a  swift  wind,  among  the  gulls  in  flight; 

Or  sound  the  utmost  silence  of  the  night, 

Plunging  those  depths  wherein  the  planets  die 
And  at  the  birthplace  of  the  stars  reply 
To  the  vague  questions  of  most  distant  light. 

And  I  have  found  it,  not  where  slim  stars  play, 

Not  in  Strong  walls,  nor  desolate  and  cold 
In  empty  air  amidst  stern  winds  and  wild  — 

But  here  where  I  waken  from  my  slow  dismay 
To  find  the  glory  that  your  fond  eyes  hold 
Above  the  beauty  of  a  sleeping  child. 

—  John  Butler  ’31 
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Oak  Street  is  my  lodestone, 

Never  can  I  go  from  Oak  Street. 

See, 

There’s  the  house  that  quelled  my  infant  rage, 

It  is  old  now,  it  was  old  then, 

Older  am  I,  but  no  older 
Oak  Street. 

Horseshoe  is  Oak  Street, 

Stake  is  my  heart, 

No  ringer  Oak  Street, 

Only  leaner,  leaner  on  my  heart. 

One  arm  leans  to  the  railroad, 

Where  the  thin-spun  steel  sings  on  to  Boston, 

Boston  that  cares  not  for  Oak  Street, 

As  Oak  Street  cares  not  for  Boston. 

The  other  leans  to  Cambridge, 

Where  Harvard  grows  her  mushrooms, 

Money  builds  great  mushrooms 
For  bookworms  to  wriggle  in. 

Harvard  is  a  spit  from  Oak  Street, 

And  Oak  Street  is  a  raising  of  pince-nez 
From  Harvard. 

But  Oak  Street  is  Oak  Street  and  Harvard  is  Harvard. 
The  Square  lies  at  this  end  of  the  horseshoe, 

The  Square  in  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
That  shadows  Oak  Street  from  the  quizzes  of: 

Item:  One  line  of  automobiles  en  route  to  the  Har- 
vard-Yale  game. 

Item:  A  trio  of  Ariel s  descending  on  the  Sanders 
Theatre  for  an  ecstatic  draught  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

Item:  A  President’s  son  and  the  daughter  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judge  fresh  from  a  brisk  slumming  expedi¬ 
tion  in  East  Cambridge. 

Oak  Street  knew  my  mother; 

I  am  told  she  was  a  small  woman 
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With  hair  like  a  falling  of  night, 

With  eyes  like  purple  embers 
That  glowed  out  of  a  great  whiteness. 

My  mother  was  a  little  woman 
Bent  under  Oak  Street, 

Bent  under  seven  lusty  younglings 
Of  which  I  was  the  lusty-mouthed  seventh. 

My  father  was  a  tall  Irishman 
With  a  rusty  mustache 
And  a  haughty  stride. 

When  he  carried  me  in  his  arms 
Up  to  the  red-brick  church, 

Where  another  Irishman 

Had  placed  a  brick  upon  a  brick 

Until  there  was  a  red-brick  church, 

When  my  mother  walked  behind  him, 

And  behind  her  six, 

Like  washing  sweet  on  a  clothesline; 

When  the  Irishman  who  placed  the  bricks 
Said  to  my  gape-mouthed  greenhorn  of  a  cousin: 
"Do  you  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
And  all  his  pomps!" 

Oak  Street  answered: 

"I  do  renounce  him!" 

Oak  Street,  my  godfather, 

Keep  me  from  the  devil. 

My  mother  died  on  Oak  Street, 

She  sang  a  hymn,  they  say: 

"Veni,  Jesu,  amor  mi!" 

My  mother  had  a  fine  sweet  voice; 

An  infant  loved  to  hear  it, 

A  plump  Irish  flower  of  a  neighbor 
Sighed  in  its  soothe, 

My  father  misted  before  it, 

The  lusty  six  lulled  in  it, 

Oak  Street  lost  one  joyous  note. 

What  does  a  little  child  know  of  death? 

Mother  dies,  what  was  warmth  now  cools; 
Two-years’  child  sits  on  a  doorstep 
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Cuddling  an  ebon  Tom, 

The  spending  afternoon  sun 
Makes  gloss  of  an  alley-scarred  coat. 

There  is  a  flower  on  the  door. 

One  flower  goes  from  Oak  Street, 

Another  flower  comes. 

Life  was  in  flower,  black  singing  flower, 

My  mother  now  cold; 

Death  is  in  flower,  a  blossom  on  a  door. 
There  must  always  be  flowers  on  Oak  Street, 
Living  though  they  be, 

Dead  though  they  be. 

Oak  Street  sang  a  song  for  the  infant, 

Oak  Street  sang  for  the  two-years’  child 
Who  had  such  poetry  to  make 
But  never  the  tongue  wherewith  to  sing  it, 
And  Oak  Street  sang: 

What  was  mother  like! 

What  was  she  like! 

What  was  my  mother  like! 

May  I  have  her  one  more  year? 

Please  may  I  have  her? 

One  more  look,  one  kiss, 

One  snatch  of  a  song,  one  zephyric  word! 
Please  may  I? 

One  more  day; 

Here, 

We’ll  walk  up  Oak  Street. 

Only  half  a  day,  then,  half  a  day. 

There’s  my  father, 

"Hello!”  (Have  eyes  not  tongue?) 

Moth  .  .  .  er! 

What  strange  sound  is  this? 

Some  little  girl  on  Oak  Street 
Just  simply  saying: 

"Moth  .  .  .  er!” 

Can  I  not  say  it? 

Please  may  I? 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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Melissa  talked  with  a  southern  drawl, 

With  a  "little  ole  me"  and  a  "how  yo’  all," 

Had  honey-colored  hair  and  sparkling  eyes 
That  fluttered  their  best  when  a  blush  would  rise. 

A  snowy  blossom  she’d  wear  in  her  hair. 

Her  skin  was  not  so  brown  as  fair. 

Her  ankle  so  delicate  —  waist  so  trim ! 

And  she  breathed  so  faintly  of  jasamine. 

Melissa  walked  with  a  bouncing  stride 
In  little  toy  steps  just  one  foot  wide, 

While  a  southern  gentleman  longed  because 
She  acted  as  sweet  as  she  really  was. 


—  Ronald  Weyand  ’51 
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With  college  boys  I  gaily  sport; 

They  pledge  me  deep  devotion, 

And  plead  their  case  before  my  court 
At  countryside  or  ocean. 

’Neath  summer’s  sky  I  cast  my  net 
For  men  of  every  station  — 

The  Wall  Street  King,  the  young  cadet, 
The  lords  of  all  creation. 

They  flatter,  chatter  as  they  go 
To  join  my  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  coyly  list’,  on  evenings  rare, 

To  lovers’  fond  recital, 

And  dance  with  glee  when  I  can  snare 
A  millionaire  or  title. 

Like  fated  moths,  destroying  flame 
Lures  them  to  disaster; 

At  my  feet  kneel  wealth  and  fame, 
And  there,  too,  kneels  their  master. 

I  tease  them  so,  then  let  them  go 
To  join  my  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


Victor  C.  Carr  ’25 
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We  are  sincerity  itself,  we  think, 

And  yet  can  find  no  speech  so  accurate 

As  meets  our  thirst  for  honest  self-expression. 

Hence  are  we  hid  in  semi-lies  and  half 

Deceptions,  rags  that  ugly-falsify 

(Though  not  conceal)  our  nakedness.  Woes  us! 

Our  gods  depart.  We  only  remain  —  in  darkness 

Of  the  soul;  silent  these  Fiery  Tongues 

Of  ours,  the  feeding  Spirit  quenched.  Mute,  mute, 

Though  myriad  germinating  buds  of  thought, 

Mad- foaming,  teem  the  skull,  and  storm 

The  stricken  Tongue  for  their  release.  .  .  . 


—  Will  F.  Walsh  ’25 
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My  friend  was  a  doughty  beadsman, 

As  well  as  something  of  an  epicure, 

Which  is  not,  however,  the  word  to  describe  him, 

In  view  of  the  robustness  of  his  gustations, 

For  he 

Was  not  strong  for  collations  or  teas  or  even  breakfasts, 
But  he  was  strong  for  Christmas  dinners  all  year  round. 
Algerian  did  not  appeal  to  him, 

Nor  caviar  en  blinis,  nor  Bordeaux  cru  1912, 

Nor  shark’s  stomachs  with  bamboo  shoots; 

But  he  would  take  his  ease  at  Joe  and  Nemo’s 
At  Scollay  Square 

(Where  quantity  is  of  grave  importance) 

And  shout  for  bacon  and  eggs  and  a  musty, 

Or  roast  beef  and  a  hod  of  B.B.  ale 

And  none  must  serve  him  but  Shaky,  Joe’s 

Henchman, 

Of  the  big  biceps  and  flowing  obscenities, 

And  the  tattoo  that  read:  "Mother,  I  love  you.’’ 

Amid  spirals  of  smoke 
My  friend  would  ply  knife  and  fork 
And  make  a  joyful  clatter  unto  the  Lord 
As  he  gloried  in  His  creatures. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  I  visited  Joe’s, 

And  my  friend  was  there, 

Sitting  as  lonely  as  Vallombrosa, 

With  a  doughnut  and  a  cup  of  coffee  under  his  nose. 
"Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  again,’’  he  was  chanting, 
"Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  again  ..." 

Until  I  interrupted  him  and  asked  him 
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Could  it  be  true 

That  he  expected  to  reduce  imports  during  Lent. 
He  was  a  doughty  beadsman,  was  my  friend, 
And  he  replied:  "Yes  .  .  . 

"I’ll  still  be  up  to  snuff  on  my  duties 

"But  to  be  frank 

"I  can’t  see  the  Manichaean  stuff. 

"Luckily 

"I’ll  still  have  mince  pie  now  and  then 

"To  worship  God  with 

"And  make  me  sorry  for  my  sins.’’ 


Wendell  Turley  ’39 


m 


orninff 


She  said:  Darling,  why  do  you  look  like  that, 
Staring  goldily  into  the  sun? 

He  said:  Mother  dear,  there  is  a  world,  I  see, 
Waiting  wearily  to  be  won. 

She  said:  You  cannot  win  the  world,  today, 
With  verbs  and  nouns. 

He  said:  I  can  win  the  world  with  adjectives, 
And  turn  them  into  crowns. 

She  said:  There  is  so  much  lovely  silliness 
In  men.  You’ll  be  late  for  Mass. 


Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 
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Being  ugly,  I  must  walk  alone 
Amid  a  multitude  of  lovely  things: 


The  thrush,  I  think,  just  now, 

While  the  dusk  flows  in  from  purple  distances 
And  gathers  soft  about  the  lovely  throat, 

Has  never  been  more  sweet;  the  last  thin  sound 
Trails  tremulous  white  fingers 
Across  my  heart;  and  there  is  a  cry 
And  after  the  cry  an  aching  silence 
Not  like  the  silence  of  the  tomb  .  .  . 


I,  who  love  laughter,  have  so  often  sat 

With  Sadness,  watching  fires  go  out,  one  by  one. 

All  my  life,  I  think,  I  have  stood  afar  off 
Looking  hungrily  at  lovely  things  I  may  not  touch 
Because  I  am  ugly;  so  I  have  walked  alone. 

The  purpling  trees  are  filled  with  murmurs 
And  three  sister  birches  bend  their  snowy  bodies 
Above  the  purple  pool,  drowsily  .  .  . 

Roxane,  in  her  garden,  whispers  to  the  roses; 

A  Flower  among  flowers  —  O  loveliest! 

Deep  running  dusk  and  dawns  of  dappled  gold 

Are  in  the  rhythms  of  your  body  and  the  sounds  of  your  voice 

Are  as  petals  falling  on  water  under  the  moon, 

Your  white  feet  as  the  flutter  of  doves  on  the  flagging. 
Your  Lover,  Loveliness,  is  One  with  you; 

And  I  am  ugly; 

It  were  sacrilege  for  me  to  touch  your  hand 
So  I  shut  my  lips  against  sound. 

Still,  seeing  you,  my  heart  will  cry  out 

And  the  cry  beats  against  the  purple  mist 

Like  a  bell,  lost  in  the  rain  and  the  wind,  unheard. 
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And  I  reach  out  hands  to  You,  O  Loveliness!  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  useless;  I  am  ugly. 

Still  it  shall  be  forever  the  same: 

My  heart  shall  go  crying  after  You, 

My  hands  reach  out  to  emptiness  — 

(Yet  not  perhaps  forever  emptiness!) 

And  after  all,  it  is  not  strange  — 

When  even  they  who  lie  in  hopeless  Hell 
Shall  cry  forever,  reach  forever,  after  Paradise! 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 


Oh,  what  loneliness  in  my  sundered  heart, 

Sitting  beside  this  solitary  sea, 

And  all  my  thoughts,  O  Hellas!  turned  to  thee. 

So  do  I  wait,  a  priestess,  chaste,  apart; 

But  my  fleet  spirit,  like  some  Thracian  dart 
Tipped  with  the  lightning,  might  so  carry  me 
From  this  unhappy  isle,  until  I  see 
The  shores  of  home.  And  lo!  the  hot  tears  start. 

I,  who  have  seen  the  sacrificial  knife, 

Held  in  the  holy  priest’s  uplifted  hand, 

Seeking  my  hallowed  neck,  the  while  my  life 
Was  warm  and  sweet  within,  —  now  would  I  stand 
Fearless  and  strong,  and  let  my  blood  run  rife 
Could  I  but  see  once  more  my  fatherland. 


—  Edward  D.  Burns  ’31 
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Site  Scientists  :  1 942 

We  watch  the  warm  biology  of  man, 

The  crawling  blood,  the  long  elastic  bone. 

With  slender  microscope  we  probe  the  plan 
Of  protoplasm  shifting  deep  alone 
Within  its  cell  and  softly  moulding  flesh 
To  grace  his  awkward  frame.  We  know  the  art 
Of  socket-grasping  bone  in  silent  mesh; 

The  crimson  madness  surging  through  the  heart. 

Biology  is  man;  so  his  the  name 
Of  animal,  and  his  the  names  of  lust, 

Hunger,  passion,  blood,  and  bone.  A  flame 
That  scorches  all  this  chemistry  to  dust, 

And  now  we  know  what  fools  are  they  who  find 
A  cunning  mathematic  called  the  mind. 


Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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You  wouldn’t  have  a  chance,  Abe  Lincoln,  none, 
If  you  were  breathing  in  this  world  today 
Where  men  split  hairs  with  swords,  and  in  decay 
Are  steeped  beneath  a  slowly  sickening  sun. 


The  blacks  would  have  a  dozen  chains,  not  one, 
Where  even  whites  are  yoked  to  their  dismay, 
And  warned  the  things  to  think,  the  words  to  say, 
Lest  they  be  driven  hellward  on  the  run. 


They’d  call  you  a  black-bearded  radical,  and  ship 
You  to  a  place  where  beasts  are  wont  to  stay, 
That  you  and  all  your  principles  of  right 
Might  not  turn  back,  however  sore  the  trip, 
Until  you  promised  blindly  to  obey. 

O  Abe,  your  country  —  what  a  hellish  plight! 


Francis  L.  Ford  ’23 
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I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

I 

Out  of  the  fine  clay  comes  this  vase,  fair  as  a  shell  beside  the  sea, 

Veined  like  the  running  tide  in  the  wind,  dappled  with  dainty  touches  of 
dawn; 

Holding  the  sweep  of  ascending  sun,  the  prideful  poise  of  green-drenched 
tree, 

Holding  the  rapture  of  racing  river,  the  fire  of  dew  on  the  dancing  lawn. 

II 

From  common  clay  I  make  this  jug,  homely  as  earth  that  clings  to  the  plow, 
Dull  as  the  fence  that  traces  the  hill,  as  the  faded  heap  of  whimpering 
leaves; 

Telling  the  tread  of  day  on  day,  the  heavy  step  of  the  sightless  now 
Knowing  no  more  of  fire  and  song  than  the  frozen  bird  in  the  frozen  eaves. 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 

1  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

III 

Ah  well,  but  what  are  they  both  in  the  end,  the  fine  clay,  the  common  clay? 
Vase  and  jug  know  equal  end:  broken,  swept  together  away, 

Clay  with  the  clay  beneath  your  feet  —  who  of  you  now  shall  dare  to  say 
Which  the  vase  and  which  the  jug  —  the  fine  or  the  common  clay? 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 
l  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 


—  Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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Martin  Lamsey  took  a  gun, 

Like  to  make  himself  a  king, 
Thought  he’d  have  a  little  fun, 
Palaces  and  everything. 

Thought  he’d  have  a  little  fling; 
Took  a  bead  upon  a  star, 

When  he  felt  his  shoulder  sting, 
Knew  he’d  sent  the  bullet  far. 


Martin  Lamsey  hit  the  mark, 

Met  the  star  when  it  came  down; 

What  used  to  be  a  little  spark, 
Cinderized  all  Martin’s  town. 

Martin  is  a  cinder  brown, 

Wanted  star  to  make  a  throne, 

Martin  is  a  proper  noun, 

Star  is  monster,  cold,  alone. 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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These  were  his  only  lovers  here, 

Here  these  are  his  only  lovers  now; 

O  wind,  he  sang  with  you, 

And  rain,  with  you  he  wept; 

Sing,  O  wind  —  and  rain,  O  weep, 

Sing  and  weep  for  your  lover  now! 
Starlight,  sunlight  and  moonlight, 

He  rested  his  head  on  your  heart; 
Rest,  O  moonlight,  sunlight  and  starlight, 
Rest  gently  on  his  heart  now! 

Snow,  he  loved  your  soft,  white  lips, 
Earth,  he  has  always  held  you  close; 
Cover  him,  snow,  with  soft,  white  kisses, 
And  earth,  O  hold  him  closely  now! 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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And  one  I  knew  whose  smile  was  like  the  break 
Of  dawn  on  turbid  waters,  like  the  flare 
Of  jewels  in  a  darkened  room,  the  glare 
And  glint  of  sun-fire  on  a  morning  lake. 

Or  like  the  prismy  colors  molten  all 

Together  in  one  dazzling  flame.  His  smile 
Recalled  old  Memory’s  rustling  silks,  the  while 
It  nerved  new  courage  like  a  trumpet  call; 

All  doubts  it  solved,  surceased  all  pain  of  woe, 

All  sense  of  loss;  revived  old  hopes,  desires, 
Ambitions;  roused  on  high  the  waning  fires 
Of  truth  —  and  woke  a  dead  repentance.  So 

One  smile:  one  moment’s  fleeting  act;  but  I 
Thought  it  a  vision  of  Eternity. 

—  Will  F.  Walsh  ’25 
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Where  Newburyport’s  great  mansions  rise 
Along  a  crooked  way, 

I  came  upon  a  brick-red  church 
And  entered  in  to  pray. 

But  there  I  could  not  linger  long 
Where  saving  waters  spill. 

And  as  I  walked  the  creaking  aisle 
A  little  nun  knelt  —  silent,  still. 


I  will  come  again,  O  Lord, 

Through  all  the  mansioned  ways, 
To  where  the  brick-red  church  is  hid 
And  Sister  Armand  prays. 


Samuel  J.  Lombard  ’42 
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There  is  a  world  of  things  around  us, 

My  friend,  that  we  can  never  know; 

Forgotten  years  have  thought  themselves  to  dust, 
No  farther  into  wit  to  go. 

Tonight  the  frost  is  deep  in  burrowed  holes, 

And  cold  and  still  the  plains  of  snow; 

Come,  watch  the  bubbles  on  the  cups  again, 

And  let  the  myriad  riddles  go. 


—  John  F.  Brennan  ’23 
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You  who  taught  the  wind  to  sing  more  sweetly, 
And  hushed  its  spirit  with  your  note, 

Who  soothed  the  breeze’s  melancholy 
With  your  own  sweet  sound  of  hope  — 

You  who  charmed  of  all  God’s  firmament 
One  lovely,  silvered,  pensive  star, 

And  taught  its  rays  to  shed  their  splendor 
And  benediction  from  afar  — 


You  who  played  the  piper  to  a  city’s  child, 

And  held  him  long  with  wonder-whitened  face, 
Who  filled  his  sleep  with  golden  dreams, 

And  lent  his  play  a  sweeter  grace  — 

O  now  your  soul  has  fled,  musician, 

But  these  things  feel  your  presence  still:  — 
The  wind  that  sings,  a  lonely  child, 

The  star  upon  your  window  sill. 


—  Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick  ’31 
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Night  before  Sunday,  up  the  Square, 

Eight  o’clock  and  the  whole  mob  there. 
Mass  tomorrow,  hell  tonight; 

Fiver  in  the  pocket,  life’s  all  right! 

Saturday  payday,  work  all  week, 

Smile  at  the  boss  with  my  tongue  in  my  cheek; 
Hate  the  Dog,  but  I  have  to  live; 

Ma  gets  eight  bucks,  all  I  can  give. 

Got  a  girl  named  Peggy  (gee,  she’s  nice!), 
Never  to  be  showered  with  my  mom’s  rice. 
Hope  she’ll  wait,  but  I’m  kinda  scared, 
Marry  her  now  if  I  only  dared. 

There’s  a  college  kid  with  a  lotta  dough, 
Takes  her  out,  puts  on  quite  a  show. 

With  a  car  and  clothes  and  a  classy  talk, 

Cut  me  down  to  a  Sunday  walk. 

I  should  hate  him  but  I  don’t  care, 

If  I  was  him,  I  could  do  my  share 
Of  showing  off,  impress  my  gal; 

Without  the  money,  she’s  just  a  pal. 

Night  before  Sunday,  beer’s  the  thing, 

To  her  a  waster,  to  my  pals,  a  king; 

Not  bad  fellas,  a  little  wild, 

Can’t  expect  these  guys  to  be  mild 
Chained  to  a  thing  called  society. 

Sometimes  I  think  it’s  a  break  for  me 
To  work  for  a  Dog  and  help  my  pals 
Drink  their  beer  and  kiss  their  gals. 

(Peggy  Malone’s  at  a  Prom  tonight, 

Guess  I’ll  raise  some  hell  all  right.) 

Night  before  Sunday,  up  the  Square, 

All  the  gang  is  waitin’  there; 

Money  in  the  pocket,  board  all  paid 
(Dog  in  the  kennel,  pile  all  made). 
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Start  at  Murphy’s,  "Pick"  is  flat, 

Kids  start  a  row  right  off  the  bat. 

Out  of  the  door  before  the  Law 
Noses  ’round  with  his  temptin  jaw. 

Slug  a  bar-keep,  hardly  think, 

But  hit  a  cop  and  you’re  in  the  clink. 
Touch  every  joint  to  the  city  line, 

Them  that’s  handin’  is  doin’  fine. 

Back  to  the  Square  on  the  other  side, 
Driftin’  in  like  an  ocean  tide. 

Young,  but  old;  you’ll  never  know 
We’re  the  same  gang  you  saw  go 
Out  from  Murphy’s  at  quarter  of  nine. 
(Fifteen  beers  and  I’m  feelin’  fine.) 

(Peggy  Malone  at  a  Prom  tonight, 

Bet  she’s  kind  of  a  pretty  sight. 

Bet  she  lets  him  kiss  her,  too, 

Nothin’  makin’  her  play  me  true.) 

Two  o’clock  and  I’m  on  the  stairs, 

Ma’s  asleep  on  a  thousand  cares; 

Thinks  I’m  gonna  be  like  my  dad, 

Boozin’  round  makes  her  kinda  sad. 

Mass  in  the  mornin’,  Holy  Gee! 

Me  lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree. 

Peggy  Malone  a  walk  on  Sunday, 

Drunk  tonight,  but  I’ll  work  hard  Monday. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  crawlin’  by 
Thursday  and  Friday  we’re  gettin’  dry. 

Night  before  Sunday,  it  won’t  be  long, 

Up  in  the  Square  breakin’  out  in  song. 

Suit  all  pressed,  shoes  all  shined, 

Hair  all  slicked,  nothin’  on  my  mind. 
(’Cept  Peggy  Malone  and  a  diamon’  ring. 
Boy,  you  oughta  see  that  thing; 

Showed  it  to  me  the  very  first  one, 

Makes  me  think  what  I  mighta  done. 
Sparkles  and  glitters  like  ginger  ale, 

Musta  cost  him  a  lotta  kale. 
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Shrug  my  shoulders,  fake  a  smile, 

Kid’s  bubblin’  over  all  the  while; 

Peggy  Malone’s  got  a  ring  tonight, 

Guess  I’ll  raise  some  hell  all  right.) 

Night  before  Sunday  —  that’s  the  life, 

Big  brother  to  the  gal  what  should  be  my  wife. 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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She  dwelt  among  the  "nicest  folk,” 
Well  up  in  society; 

A  maid  of  whom  the  best  men  spoke 
In  awed  humility. 

As  lofty  as  the  noonday  sun 
Half-hidden  in  the  sky; 

—  Fair  as  a  maid,  when  only  one 
Alone  is  passing  by. 

I  lived  unknown;  few  men  could  know 
My  fortune  joyfully, 

For  she  became  my  wife,  and  oh, 

The  difference  to  me! 


—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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Love  is  eternal, 

Sweet  and  sublime, 
Purely  supernal, 

Love  is  eternal,  — 

Faith  for  its  kernel, 
Celestial  its  clime,  — 
Love  is  eternal, 

Sweet  and  sublime. 


—  Francis  L.  Ford  ’23 
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You  have  seen  the  far-bright  burning, 
And  the  constancy, 

Have  felt  the  warmth  within  you 
And  touched  it  quietly. 

You  have  heard  the  soft-song  music 
And  the  symphony, 

Have  known  its  depth  and  fierceness, 

And  its  purity. 

How  love  could  be  so  fierce  and  pure 
You  did  not  know, 

Nor  could  you  guess  how  twisted  hate 
Would  make  it  so. 

Yet  the  shell,  and  gas,  and  drifting  bomb 
Have  come  in  season; 

The  cannon  coils  in  hot  white  arcs 
With  a  reason. 

To  crush  the  great-heart  courage 
And  yet  to  purify, 

For  if  you  keep  this  weariness 
Your  love  will  never  die. 

For  remember  the  silvered  spear 
Pulled  from  a  bloodless  side, 

That  was  a  Lover’s  wedding  gift 
To  His  youthful  Bride. 


Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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"How  is  my  love  for  thee?" 

Big  and  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Salt  as  a  bloody  sweat, 

As  deep  and  sweetly  deeper  yet; 
Lovelily  cruel  as  are 
The  lances  of  the  newest  star; 
White  as  the  suffering  dead 
And  as  the  sacrificial  bread; 
Burning  as  the  angel  host 
That  waits  upon  the  Holy  Ghost; 
Spare  sky  and  naked  air 
Are  not  as  naked  or  as  spare; 

Its  deep  root  culls 

Eternal  life  from  a  place  of  skulls. 

It  is  the  flaming  sword 
That  keeps  the  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Where  none  except  by  pain 
Enter,  for  none  return  again 
To  one  nor  one  remain. 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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Out  of  the  star-worn  archway  of  the  night, 

Softer  than  falling  dews,  than  sifting  snows 
They  fell,  those  little  drops  of  singing  light, 

Those  lyric  stars.  And  earth’s  far  echo  rose 
As  the  wave  that  answering  the  wave 
Across  the  ocean,  throbbing  still  and  boundless, 
Might  sing  within  some  sounding  coastwise  cave, 
So  sang  the  earth,  but  that  her  voice  was  soundless. 
And  all  the  flying  winds  returned  the  song; 

Upon  their  interweaved  wings  they  bore 
The  voiceless  melodies  back  to  the  long 
Wide  gateways  of  the  night:  and  there  are  four, 
But  we  who  heard  each  other  loudest  call 
Each  to  each,  were  silentest  of  all. 


—  Francis  Maguire  ’33 
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Evelyn  is  Little  Eve, 

A  rib  from  Adam’s  side; 

That’s  why  I’m  lonely,  I  believe, 
Till  near  my  heart  she’ll  hide. 

Evelyn  is  Youth,  I’ve  read, 

Imbued  with  joie  de  vivre; 

And  when  my  joy  of  life  I’ve  wed 
This  youth  will  never  leave  her. 

Evelyn  means  Loving  Flower, 

No  doubt  a  loving  rose; 

And  so  I’ll  have  to  build  a  bower 
To  please  her,  I  suppose. 

Evelyn  means  Precious  Gem, 

At  least  that’s  what  I’m  told; 

A  jewel  for  the  crown  —  ahem!  — 
Of  the  good  Prince  Leopold. 

So  come  —  I  could  not  face  alone 
A  world  so  rife  with  sin  — 

Good  Eve,  my  Youth ,  my  Precious 
Stone, 

My  Flower  .  .  .  Evelyn. 


Leopold  Schwarz  ’43 
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I  have  no  resurrected  gems  to  bring, 

No  caged  scents,  nor  wondrous  anything. 

No  tapestry  I  bear  you  home,  so  old 
As  to  outvalue  value.  Cloth  of  gold 

I  lack,  and  silks  esteemed  in  coinage  thrice 
Their  tripled  silver  weight.  The  rarest  spice 

Is  doubly  rare  with  me.  Nor  found  I  jade,  — 
Naught  to  beguile  a  corsair  or  a  maid. 

The  only  tapestry  I  bear  is  speech 
Woven  in  the  loom  of  love  to  reach 

Where  value  is  not.  Words  are  the  gems  I  bring, 
White  pearls,  dark  opals,  emeralds  in  a  ring. 

Eloquence  is  my  cloth  of  gold.  My  eyes 

Are  my  silvered  silks,  my  lips  are  my  scented  dyes. 

Fair  purchaser,  I  offer  in  the  mart 
This,  my  estate,  in  barter  for  your  heart. 


Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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’Twas  a  sorry  day,  mavourneen,  and  the  sky  was  ribbed  with  thunder, 
And  the  sickly  clouds  were  paler  than  the  fog  upon  the  lea, 

And  the  earth  all  vapor-swimming  like  a  thurible  of  wonder, 

And  the  wailing  voices  wailing  down  the  sea; 


’Twas  a  sorry  day,  mavourneen,  when  you  sailed  for  another  — 
For  another  and  a  greater  land  away, 

With  the  little  isle  imploring,  O  my  brother,  brother,  brother, 
With  its  little  hands  imploring  you  to  stay! 


Are  you  happy  there,  mavourneen,  and  a  foreign  sky  above  you  — 
Never  weary,  never  wanting  for  the  scenes  you  used  to  know  ? 

Do  you  think  betimes  of  me  and  how  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you? 
Is  it  never  at  your  heart  —  the  pain,  the  longing,  and  the  woe? 

’Twas  a  sorry  morn,  mavourneen,  when  you  sailed  for  another  — 

For  another  and  a  greater  land  away, 

And  your  absence  is  a  vampire,  O  my  brother,  brother,  brother, 

With  its  bloody  lips  against  me  night  and  day! 


Edward  A.  Sullivan  T4 
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To  whomsoever  I  shall  love  I  will  not  bring, 

As  other  lovers  do,  sweet  wine  for  drink; 

But,  in  my  cupped  hands,  water,  from  a  spring 
Inlaid  with  leaves,  and  at  whose  mossy  brink 
Brown  deers  have  ended  thirst. 

And  to  her,  instead  of  roses,  I  shall  bear 
A  sturdy  branch  of  pine  with  a  brown  cone; 

Nor  shall  she  have,  as  gems  to  wear, 

Diamond  or  ruby,  but  only  bits  of  simple  stone 
And  perhaps  a  red  tea-berry. 

Not  plush,  but  soft  earth  and  tender  snow 
Shall  feel  the  intimate  impress  of  her  naked  feet; 
And,  for  music,  I  shall  teach  her  how  to  know 
The  laughter  of  God,  quiet  and  sweet, 

Floating  down  from  the  stars. 


—  Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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Dry-lipped,  maundering  fools! 
With  blanched  features  drawn, 
Like  rhythmic,  swaying  ghouls, 
They  cried  that  you  were  gone. 
Gone!  the  wail  — 

The  echo  ’gone,” 

The  claim  of  dust. 

You  gone?  The  fools! 

Last  night,  your  hand  in  mine, 
We  strolled  once  more  down 
The  scented  ways  where  twine 
Wild  grapes,  beyond  the  town 
Where  all  is  wild  and  fair. 

In  meadows  moist  and  sweet 
With  morning’s  breath,  all  paved 
With  marigold  we  meet 
The  lark,  wine  winged,  meet 
The  South  wind’s  kiss  long  saved 
For  us,  gay,  happy  pair. 

No  change  in  them  we  find. 

No  change!  nor  yet  in  you; 

The  same  sweet  lips  and  eyes, 
Wild  and  shy,  deep  blue, 

Real  if  ever  real, 

For  beauty  never  dies. 

Nor  time  nor  space  can  seal 
Thy  form  from  mortal  mind. 

I  crush  your  lips. 

They  dim,  they  fade. 

My  heart  fear  grips; 

I  wonder:  am  I  the  fool? 


—  John  F.  Carey  ’22 
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I  must  love  you;  it  was  ordained  to  be 
Aeons  before  our  separate  lives  began, 

When  only  black  and  muddy  waters  ran, 
Before  the  earth  first  rose  above  the  sea. 

Your  love  envelops  me  as  bark  the  tree, 

Two  lives,  one  love,  in  one  celestial  plan. 

If  death  comes  after  life,  then  shall  no  man 
Possess  such  love  as  you  have  brought  to  me. 

We  met  in  April;  April’s  love  is  past; 

The  planted  seed  has  burst  its  brittle  shell 
And  burgeoned  out  with  many  blossoms  now. 
And  this  love  shall  remain  until  the  last, 
Until  this  sad  world’s  faint  and  funeral  knell, 
When  all  ripe  fruit  has  fallen  from  the  bough. 


Edward  F.  Myers  ’43 
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Your  lips  are  blown  blossoms 
Of  wild  briar-rose, 

More  ruddy  than  rubies 
And  precious  than  those. 

And  sure  ’tis,  your  eyes  are 
Mosaics  of  blue, 

Amethysts,  violets, 

Stroked  with  the  dew, 

Outbidding  these  heavens 
For  brilliance  of  hue. 

But  your  words  are  dear  showers 
Of  crystal  things, 

Sparkling,  enjeweled 
In  silver  rings,  — 

And  worn  by  a  fairy 
With  emerald  wings. 

—  Will  F.  Walsh  ’25 
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I  have  never  met  you 

Nor  have  you  come  to  me, 
Perhaps  I  pass  you  in  a  crowd; 
Your  face  I  never  see. 

And  yet  I  feel  your  presence 
When  I  am  deeply  stirred, 

If  only  by  a  flower, 

If  only  by  a  bird  — 

So  have  I  known  you  always 
By  simple  things  I  love, 
Jonquils  on  a  green  lawn, 
Blue  above. 

Shadows  of  a  gray  dawn, 

Light  with  wings, 

And  all  the  enchantment  of 
Color  that  sings. 


—  Louis  R.  Chauvenet  ’42 
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Why,  proud  Beauty,  smile  no  more? 

Why  be  a  somber  masquer  for  so  short  a  while? 
Oh,  yet  be  proud  and  smiling  still  — 

Giving  mystic  meaning  to  a  prouder  smile. 

Seeing  past  the  dusty  tomb, 

The  sudden-ending  Now  — 

Carrying  with  joyful  pride 
Prophetic  ashes  on  your  glowing  brow! 


—  Felix  Doherty  ’31 


I 

Where,  O  wind  of  her  beauty,  have  you  blown  the  fair  fleet  of  my  words 
And  where  are  the  wild  wings  that  made  lightnings  in  the  sun  ? 

O  burning  wind  of  her  beauty,  thou  hast  charred  the  cool  tongues  of  my  birds, 
Devoured  the  flock  of  my  thrushes  and  left  not  one. 

II 

; 

O  loose  the  latchets  of  silence  —  behold  me,  an  anguish  of  stone! 

Let  me  tell  of  thy  beauty  and  how  thou  art  fair  and  wise! 

Yet,  though  the  spell  be  not  lifted,  my  love,  O  Love,  shall  be  known 
By  the  song-burnished  throngs  in  mine  eyes,  in  my  shouting  eyes! 


Michael  O’Connor  T8 
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O  you  can  have  your  maids  of  Greece 
With  tresses  blown  ’neath  Olympian  thunder, 
I’ll  take  Peggy  in  gay  cerise 
Riding  the  El  from  Park  Street  Under. 

Take  if  you  will  your  Roman  Vestals 
Guarding  a  flame  by  the  columns  damp, 

But  mine  is  the  wide-eyed  Peggy  praying 
Under  His  sanctuary  lamp. 

O  you  can  take  whoever  you  will, 

I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  care, 

For  I  take  Peggy  hating  fish 
With  her  usual  Friday  stare. 


Samuel  Lombard  ’42 
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Oh,  for  the  lodge  and  the  great  carnp-hre, 
Where  the  sparks  to  the  tree-tops  fly! 

Oh,  for  the  gloam  and  the  pure  red  glow 
Of  the  flame  in  thy  laughing  eye. 

Ay,  for  a  spot  ’neath  the  tall  white  pines 
And  the  twinkling  stars  above; 

Down  where  the  murmuring  waters  flow, 
Murmuring  life  and  love. 

Tis  but  the  whisper  of  waltzing  winds 
And  the  message  of  what  they  sigh, 

Croons  of  heart-free,  pulsing  joy 
That  promise  eternity. 

Worlds  would  I  give  and  thou  mightest  teach 
My  heart  to  beat  with  thine; 

To  throb  with  the  heart  of  thy  woodland  glades 
And  greet  the  stars  as  they  shine. 


—  Leander  T.  DeCelles  T6 
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I  could  never  figure  out  how  a  woman  who  has  the  good  taste  to  like  Ogden 
Nashery 

Can  go  around  choosing  and  wearing  such  cockeyed  haberdashery! 

Or  why,  when  you’re  a  block  away,  she  can  tell  the  color  and  size  of  a  hair 
on  your  coat  that  she  spied, 

And  yet  can’t  see  that  white-washed  garage  door  ten  feet  wide! 

And,  speaking  of  when  she’s  driving,  if  she  puts  out  her  pretty  left  hand 
as  though  she’s  been  whistled  at  by  a  cop, 

Don’t  let  it  confuse  you,  it  merely  means  that  she’s  going  to  turn  to  the 
left,  or  to  the  right,  or  around,  or  go  forward,  or  backward,  or  stop. 
I  can’t  understand  why,  in  an  argument  with  a  woman,  though  I  am  clever, 
logical,  subtle,  deep  and  masculine, 

I  can  never  win. 

If  she’s  a  shy,  fragile,  feminine  Young  Thing,  my  heart  rules  my  mind  .  .  . 
I  soften, 

Only  to  find  that  she’s  a  woman  of  few  words  .  .  .  but  often. 

Then  if  I  frown  and  snarl  that  woman  is  only  a  rag,  a  bone  and  a  hank 
of  hair, 

She’s  just  as  liable  to  smile  like  a  princess,  and  say  through  those  cherry 
lips  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  brag,  a  groan  and  a  tank  of  air. 

In  a  battle  of  words,  though  to  say  it  sounds  paradoxical, 

A  woman  is  dangerouser  the  more  she  is  like  a  lambkin  and  less  like  an 
oxical. 

If  she  should  fascinate  you 
Let  it  procrastinate  you 

By  remembering  that  even  a  beautiful  woman’s  tongue  can  buzz  as  busy 
as  a  sawmill 
If  she’s  a  nawmill. 

You  cannot  choose 
But  to  lose. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  I’ve  said  about  ’em, 

I’m  sure  we  couldn’t  do  without  ’em. 


—  Edward  A.  Doherty  ’44 
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"I  should  have  been  a  pair  of  ragged  claws 
Scuttling  across  the  floors  of  silent  seas 

—  T.  S.  Eliot 

Still  do  the  silent  waters  slowly  seep 

Through  those  deep  burrows  where  you  loved  to  creep, 

And  swirl,  unnoticed,  past  your  private  rock, 

While  you  lie  here,  in  this  unhallowed  crock. 

Torn  from  the  pleasures  of  your  distant  lair, 

A  spectacle  at  which  the  vulgar  stare  ? 

The  lecturer  drones  on  —  you  pay  no  heed. 

Your  heart  is  far  away,  where  some  tall  weed 
Bends  with  the  current.  Distant,  aloof  you  walk 
Through  cozy  mudholes  where  black  shadows  stalk. 

Peace  to  your  spirit,  Crawfish  Twenty-Seven, 

Happy  (we  hope)  on  high  in  Crawfish  heaven, 

Far  from  the  table  where  your  body  lies, 

Under  the  lamps  where  some  pale  student  pries, 
Probing  your  gills,  and  smiles  as  he  removes 
Your  branchiostegite  on  its  dorsal  grooves. 

Is  this  your  end?  Was  it  for  this  you  died? 

To  sprawl  now,  reeking  of  formaldehyde, 

Mute,  wordless  witness,  in  a  stender  dish, 

Of  man’s  inhumanity  to  helpless  fish? 

Crawfish,  had  we  but  met  as  fish  to  man, 

We  would  have  each  stood  treat,  and  drunk  our  beer, 
But  you  lie  stretched  before  me  on  the  pan, 

And  where  are  the  crawfish  of  yesteryear? 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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Once  I  owned  a  mongrel  pup 
That  I  called  August,  for  a  month — 

He’d  beg  with  his  front  paws  held  up, — 
He  was  the  cutest,  sawed-off  runth. 

He  suffered  strangely  from  delusion, — 

Until  at  last,  1  well  remember, 

He  rashly  jumped  at  a  mule’s  conclusion, — 
Which  was  the  first  day  of  September. 


—  Edward  A.  Doherty  ’44 
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The  town  of  Gubbio  once  was  gay. 

A  traveler  who’d  pass  that  way 
Might  see  it  gleeful  every  day, 

Put  down  his  pack  and  plan  to  stay. 

With  every  man  his  neighbor’s  friend, 

All  pledging  friendship  to  the  end, 

The  tempers  of  a  people  tend 
In  happiness  and  bliss  to  blend. 

But  such  a  state  of  things,  we  know. 

Cannot  abide;  but  needs  must  go, 

As  soon  as  someone  made  it  so 
He  might  get  rich  on  Gubbio. 

Enter  villain. 

And  such  a  man  was  Nevermissed, 

Who  gave  his  black  mustache  a  twist 
And  sold  his  shoes  with  flicking  wrist; 

Enclosed  each  coin  with  greedy  fist. 

This  Nevermissed  a  cobbler  was, 

Who  never  risked  a  restive  pause 
In  selling  quite  within  the  laws 
His  shoes  complete  with  clever  flaws. 

When  some  new  cobbler  would  compete 
In  making  clothing  for  the  feet, 

This  villain  showed  it  more  discreet 
For  him  to  beat  a  quick  retreat. 

He  threatened  him! 
The  fellow’s  only  sentiment, 

Contempt  for  virtues  excellent 
Toward  monopoly  was  bent, 

And  overcame  each  detriment. 

The  townsmen  couldn’t  place  a  ban 
Upon  his  shop  to  stop  the  man. 

While  he  went  on  as  he  began, 

The  town  with  grieving  overran. 
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Now  around  this  sad  Italian  town 
A  group  of  rugged  mountains  frown. 

And  from  their  heights  oft  tumble  down 
The  howl  of  wolves  —  a  haunting  sound ! 

A  beastlv  sound! 

j 

There  was  one  wolf,  of  whom  we’ve  heard, 
Since  Francis  tamed  him  with  a  word, 

Has  to  his  former  self  preferred 
The  manner  of  an  ailing  bird. 

This  wolf  had  fangs  ten  inches  long. 

His  taste  for  food  was  deadly  wrong. 

His  howl  as  loud  as  the  chapel  gong, 

Which,  when  he  came  would  warn  the  throng. 
The  beast  had  fed  upon  the  flocks. 

And  even,  with  his  muttered  mocks, 

Had  caught  the  townsmen  by  their  frocks; 
Digested  all  except  their  locks. 

"Locks”  here  means  hair. 
But  Blessed  Francis  deigned  to  wait 
One  day  outside  the  postern  gate. 

Within  the  town  bemoaned  his  fate, 

A  wolflsh  appetite  to  sate. 

The  tawny  paws  dug  at  the  ground. 

The  wolf  proceeded  with  a  bound 
Hailing  Francis  with  a  sound 
That  echoed  for  a  league  around. 

Francis  raised  his  hand  aloft, 

Addressed  the  wolf  in  accent  soft, 

While  many  reverent  caps  were  doffed 
The  snarl  expired  as  he  coughed. 

A  nervous  cough. 

The  words  of  Francis  were  quite  plain. 

In  a  conciliating  vein 

He  begged  the  wolf  to  be  humane 

Thereby  his  "daily  bread”  to  gain. 

Brother  Wolf  (he  was  so  addressed) 

To  Blessed  Francis  his  sins  confessed. 

Sobbing  aloud  from  a  furry  breast 
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His  reign  of  terror  came  to  rest. 

He  flung  himself  upon  his  knees 
And  spoke  as  nicely  as  you  please. 

He  said  his  hunger  he’d  appease 
On  hand-outs  from  the  diocese. 

A  Mendicant! 

The  people,  all  released  from  fear, 

Regailed  him  with  a  hearty  cheer. 

Women  called  him  "Wolfy  dear”; 

Men  offered  him  a  glass  of  beer. 

From  there  on  in  the  wolf  was  good, 

Behaved  himself  as  best  he  could, 

Polished  shoes,  and  fetched  the  wood, 

Did  everything  a  good  wolf  should. 

Lately  the  wolf,  a  trifle  shy, 

Rolled  a  speculating  eye 
At  Nevermissed  in  padding  by; 

The  master  heaved  a  angry  sigh. 

He  hated  wolves. 

He  hurled  at  him  a  tattered  shoe 
With  the  stitching  all  askew, 

And  then  another  worse  he  threw. 

The  wolf  withdrew  a  pace  or  two. 

He  affected  a  smile  half-bland 
To  show  he  did  not  understand. 

But  downward  struck  the  cobbler’s  hand 
With  blows  the  humble  snout  it  fanned. 

"Dear  sir,”  the  wolf  said  with  a  bow, 

"You  misjudge  why  I  come  just  now 
Perhaps  no  one  has  told  you  how 
I  have  reformed.  But  why  the  row?” 

No  need  of  it. 

"Now  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind 
As  yet  today  I  have  not  dined 
Present  some  scrap  of  food  and  find 
I  am  your  friend,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

The  cobbler  gave  the  wolf  a  clout. 
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Called  the  burly  beast  a  lout, 

Turned  him  round  and  kicked  him  out 
The  serried  jaws  set  in  a  pout. 

Up  leaps  the  wolf  with  sudden  dash. 

The  ten-inch  fangs  and  cobbler  clash. 

With  a  slightly  muffled  crash 
Downward  falls  the  black  mustache! 

Exit  villain. 


Later,  decked  in  blood  and  hair, 

The  wolf  lopes  to  the  village  square, 

Relates  his  lapse  of  virtue  there, 

And  humbly  turns  toward  his  lair. 

In  lieu  of  scolding  he  expected 
He  found  himself  much  more  respected 
Than  if  temptation  he’d  rejected 
And  left  the  cobbler’s  shop,  dejected. 

But  Blessed  Francis  chances  by; 

He  hears  the  loud  rejoicing  cry, 

Learns  how  the  cobbler  came  to  die, 

And  turns  to  ask  the  wolf  "just  why?’’ 

What’s  his  excuse? 

The  wolf,  after  an  interlude, 

Explained  he  merely  asked  for  food, 

Was  met  with  hostile  attitude 
And  chewed  him  up  for  being  rude. 

The  townsmen  were  not  at  all  astonished 
As  the  Saint  the  wolf  admonished. 

Who  in  turn  his  record  tarnished 
Vowed  in  the  future  would  be  varnished. 

After  this  the  heavy  lid 
Of  silence  off  the  people  slid. 

They  cried,  "You  shouldn’t  have  done  it,  kid, 
But  we’re  awfully  glad  you  did.” 

And  so  are  we! 


—  Ronald  Weyand  ’51 
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" There’s  naught  in  this  life  sweet, 

If  ?nan  were  wise  to  see’t, 

But  only  melancholy ; 

O  sweetest  Melancholy !” 

—  John  Fletcher 


O  always  to  be  in  winter  by  the  sea 
Where  black  sticks  lie 
Like  withered  things  upon  the  shore 
And  every  Sun  is  faint  as  water  in  a  yellowed  glass, 

When  gulls  fly  in  from  quiet  seas  and  cry 

And  soaring  overhead  droop  down  like  weary  stars, 

When  candled  mourners  have  not  flame  for  sorrows  past. 

Dull  sky!  The  mist,  the  sterile  rock  and  barren  shore. 

O  death,  make  memory  your  slave  on  every  stretch  of  lonely  land 
Till  winds  are  choked  on  weak-lit  tides! 

Deep  aimless  woe, 

To  love  all  swift  unfinished  times  and  things; 

But  this  is  life,  this  dust  on  motion  spread  — 

O  past,  O  lovely  centuries  of  dead! 


—  Bernard  Driscoll  ’51 
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A  lonely  house  is  a  woeful  sight 
And  ships  that  die  are  sad  indeed, 

But  what  compares  with  the  bitter  plight 
Of  the  beacon  that  parries  no  longer  with  night? 

The  chill  savannas  of  the  sea 
Can  scarce  give  honest  sympathy. 

A  silly  helmet,  this  vacant  light; 

Absurd  such  strength  when  there  is  no  need; 
Poor,  pitiful  dignity  scorned  by  night, 

This  well-armed  vassal  forbidden  to  fight. 

Uncouth,  satirical  sea  winds  try 
To  wrench  from  its  soul  one  sullen  sigh. 

Blanched,  this  gallant  by  the  sea 
Aged  with  the  spite  of  cheated  lusts, 

Dull  and  dead  when  it  should  be  free; 

Lone  as  the  ghost  of  chivalry: 

It  kept  a  treaty  with  the  sun, 

A  post  against  dark  when  day  was  done. 

Submitting  at  evening,  helplessly  — 

Unable  to  laugh  at  the  hard  night-thrusts  — 

To  amorous  silences.  Those  there  be 
Who  must  live  with  death  eternally. 

Dwellings  and  ships  have  plebeian  woe; 

’Tis  a  nobler  anguish  that  lighthouses  know. 


—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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Day  shivers,  waking  from  a  troubled  nap,  and  draws 
A  soiled,  stained  coverlet  of  cloud  about  her  form; 
She  moans,  and  all  the  trees  of  earth  echo 
Her  pain.  The  waves  beat  furiously  against  the  rocks, 
Until  their  brethren  of  the  sky  descend 
To  soothe  the  ocean’s  throbbing  brow,  — 

It  rains.  The  knob  of  Race  Point  Light 
Looms  distant  ’mid  the  fog;  the  fishing  smacks 
Huddle  beneath  the  stinging  scourge  of  drops, 

And  creak  their  woes  to  an  unhearing  sky; 

A  distant  warship  rocks,  gaunt,  gray  and  lone. 


The  nightmare  past,  Day  rises  from  her  stolen  sleep; 
In  happiness  she  blows  pale  bubbles  from  a  pipe 
Of  cloud,  —  pink,  tiny  puffs  that  sail  across  the  blue. 
And  prismed  light  appears,  a  rainbow  forms 
Above  the  sea;  the  tip  descends,  and  rests 
Upon  the  Cape’s  curved  cap,  to  mark 
The  curvature  of  land  upon  the  very  vault 
Of  heaven.  A  saffron  glow  suffuses  o’er  the  town, 
Then  night  —  the  elements  seek  rest. 


Tames  E.  Tobin  ’25 
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The  brown  marsh  lies  indolent 
Beneath  the  jewel-dead  dawn, 

When  half-heard  lisps  of  morning 
Being  born  first  stir  the  hazel  lock  of  mist 
And  weep  away  the  silence. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  the  toy-filled  day, 

The  moon  sends  down 
Less  than  the  opal-fire  orgies  of  the  night 
Upon  the  rain-bleached  branches  of  the  pear. 
Night  dies  in  shadows. 

Morning,  bright  as  whittled  bone, 

Stabs  out  the  fading  eyes  of  stars, 

White  fugitives  fleeing. 


Pythonic  night,  with  coils  outstretched, 

Has  leeched  the  last  remaining  morsels  of  its  stay, 
Now  shriveled  in  that  brainless  age 
That  knows  when  stillness  leaves 
Our  sepulchre  of  earth  and  steel  and  stone, 

And  light  moves  in,  sharp  needle  tip, 

To  knife  its  small  pernicious  heart. 

Lot’s  wife  felt  the  likeness  of  the  dawn, 
Short-lived 

Like  passion’s  sudden  lightning  in  the  heart. 
And  her  desire  hardened  in  decision’s  iron  spear, 
No  firmer  than  her  fist  that  froze 
Upon  the  supple  axis  of  her  will 
Before  that  heart  admitted  fallacy. 


Bernard  Driscoll  ’51 
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The  ancient  pines  upon  the  hill  reach  arms 
Aloft  to  touch  the  clouded  twilight  sky; 

The  evening  winds  sing  low  their  solemn  psalms 
That  slowly  rise  to  dim-lit  moon  on  high 
Like  streams  of  frankincense.  The  chiming  tower 
A  silhouette  against  the  passing  day, 

Rings  out  a  warning  of  the  hallowed  hour; 

The  evening  star  kneels  hastily  to  pray. 

—  James  E.  Tobin  ’25 
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There  had  been  wild  rain  in  the  night,  and  a  bitter  crying, 
And  the  face  of  the  earth  had  streamed  with  weeping; 

Yet  in  the  quiet  dawn,  I  found  her  quietly  lying, 

And  the  tears  on  her  face  were  silver;  and  she  lay  sleeping. 

Breathless  together  stood  the  dawn  and  I, 

And  the  full-throated  birds  were  still  and  could  not  sing, 

And  white  with  wonder  was  the  wide,  still  sky, 

Seeing  the  beauty  of  this  sad  and  mortal  thing. 

For  there  was  tender  glory  on  the  tear-drenched  sod, 

And  grief  was  made  a  lovely  plume  to  proudly  bear, 

And  Earth,  wearied  with  weeping,  slept  on  the  breast  of  God, 
Or  else  how  could  she  have  been  so  fair? 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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Ah!  have  you  seen  at  early  hour 

The  morning  dawn,  when,  round  a  gray-breasted  tower, 
The  great  air  breaks  into  a  golden  smile, 

And  far  for  mile  and  mile, 

Though  spoken  be  no  word, 

A  soft  murmur  is  heard 
Of  voiceless  cheerfulness 
Calling  man  to  live  and  bless 
The  morning’s  God! 

—  John  B.  Fitzgerald  T5 
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White  gulls  tremulous,  beyond  retrieving 
Fly  out  the  harbor  as  they  flew  before. 

Why  is  it,  though,  that  this  time,,  they  are  leaving 
This  wingless  creature,  dismal,  on  the  shore  ? 


Let  rise  and  fall  your  pinions,  with  a  haunting, 
Melancholy  sound. 

I  shall  be  wanting,  I  shall  be  always  wanting 
To  veer  and  swing  around. 


Catching  that  touch  of  piteous  abandon 

With  which  this  anguished  heart  goes  out  to  you. 
I  would  pursue  you  steadfastly,  on  sand,  on 
Sea;  as  these  hurt  eyes,  bewildered,  do. 


—  Steven  Fleming  ’35 
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I  am  tired  of  the  sullen  city, 

I  long  for  the  carefree  road, 

For  the  slouching  wall 
And  the  blackbird’s  call 
And  the  hayrick’s  fragrant  load. 


I  am  tired  of  the  laughless  city, 
Of  the  mocking,  lonely  crowd, 

Of  the  dismal  lights 
And  the  tearless  nights, 

And  laughter  sadly  loud. 

I  long  for  the  happy  country, 

For  the  smell  of  earth  just  plowed, 
For  the  skimming  lark 
And  the  watchdog’s  bark, 

And  trees  with  apples  bowed. 


John  Butler  ’31 
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The  Patriot  speaks: 

Proudly  I  viewed  the  land,  my  native  land, 

Between  Earth’s  dawn  and  sunset  full-enthroned; 

My  own  young  land,  my  own  fair  land  of  light, 
Sea-swept,  stream-fed,  sun-dowered,  soil-enriched, 
Vibrant  and  thrilling,  flushed  with  living  blood 
That  pulsed  in  tides  through  throbbing  cities’  blood, 
Fresh  in  her  blooming  time,  rose-bright  with  youth, 
Strong  in  her  eager  elemental  strength, 

I  viewed  her  proudly  peaceful  page.  I  hailed 
Her  stainless  flag.  I  walked  the  fading  past, 

The  distant  path  of  slowly  dying  shades, 

Out  from  dark  forest  haunts  of  savage  crime 

’Mid  bones  of  chance-tossed  men  from  northern  strands 

Unto  the  advent  of  the  elder  world 

Led  by  that  dauntless,  stern,  star-gazing  seer, 

Wiser  than  all,  who  set  his  Master’s  cross 
Deep  in  the  virgin  western  sand  and  called 
His  Master’s  Mother’s  blessing  o’er  the  land. 

Onward  I  walked  the  widening  path  of  years. 

Gay  cavaliers,  bold  bards,  gray-hearted  men 
Of  sombre  creed,  the  bending  reed  of  courts, 

The  sturdy  oak  of  toil,  the  great,  the  good, 

The  free,  the  wild  sea-wanderers,  aye,  and  they 
The  Blind,  who  groped  for  youth  and  gold  and  found 
But  dust,  dust  only,  since  they  saw  but  dust 
E’en  in  that  golden  land  —  all  these  were  there. 

And  each  one  fought  his  fight  and  set  his  stone 
There  in  the  vast  mosaic;  set  his  stone 
And  passed  and  died.  Then  others  thronged  the  path, 
Crowded  and  toiled  to  gain  a  far-stretched  height 
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Barrier-strewn  with  stones,  beyond  which  shone 
The  sky  —  and  naught  beside.  For  none  could  tell 
In  all  that  toiling  throng  what  lay  across; 

Whether  the  cold,  cold  sea  had  chained  the  rock 

Beyond,  or  if  the  plain  was  desert,  or  if 

Across  the  hills  there  lay  a  wilderness 

Like  that  through  which  we  toiled,  so  green,  so  dark, 

So  wild,  so  mighty.  Few  I  saw  who  cared 
To  lift  their  eyes  and  none  I  heard  who  guessed 
That  there  the  broad  world’s  fairest  valley  lay 
Unknown,  undreamt  by  men. 

And  now,  again, 

The  gorgeous  valley  passed,  I  face  the  steep 
Above  which  shines  an  unresponsive  sky. 

Does  hope  or  ruin  lurk  beyond  ?  Who  knows  ? 

Onward  I  speed;  and,  as  the  Alpine  freeman, 

"This  is  the  land  of  liberty,"  I  say. 

"God  keep  it  so  and  Mary’s  guiding  star 
Still  lead  us  down  the  trackless  plains  of  time!" 

—  Frederick  W.  Wennerberg  T5 
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Days  when  the  wild  winds  pass 
Are  the  days  of  dazzling  grass, 

And  the  trees  have  raving  hair 
On  days  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 

And  the  sun  is  a  bursting  flare 
And  the  sky  is  azure  glass  — 

Nothing  is  ever  as  clean  and  fair 
As  a  day  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 

—  Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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The  dawn  is  bubbling  gold 
And  the  wind  is  high; 

Now  leap,  O  hungry  heart, 
To  the  wide,  wide  sky! 

Leap  forth,  my  eager  bird, 
Sleek  with  dew; 

Bathe  in  the  bubbling  gold 
And  the  deep,  deep  blue! 

Lightning-tipped  is  the  wing, 
And  the  wing  is  strong; 

Then  loose  the  lovely  throat 
And  the  wild,  wild  song! 


Felix  Doherty  ’31 
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There  is  a  web  of  black  branches  above  me. 

The  way  through  the  forest  is  dim. 

The  terrible  dusk  in  the  woods  must  not  move  me. 

I  must  be  grim. 

Till  the  forest  floor  gives  way  to  green  meadows 
And  opulent  fields  which  run 
To  the  mountainy  clouds  from  this  country  of  shadows 
Till  I  walk  in  the  sun. 


—  Steven  Fleming  ’35 
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I  like  roads  because  they’re  smooth  and  hard. 

Granite  asphalt  and  white  concrete. 

Men  slaved,  sweated  and  bore  sand  on  their  shoulders; 

Now  is  the  music  come,  the  song  of  marching  feet. 
Where  Clark,  Rogers,  Boone  stumbled, 

Cursing  the  black  hip-sucking  mire, 

Now  is  the  sanded  ribbon,  the  cold  white  rock, 

And  the  faint  pattern  of  a  vulcanized  tire. 

—  Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 


Slowly,  imperceptibly, 

The  night  infiltrates. 

In  strategic  positions 
He  places  bits  of  darkness. 

And  little  by  little  the  world  forgets 

The  light  of  day 

And  the  warmth  of  light 

And  so  surrenders 

Rather  than  fight. 

And  the  situation  is  well  in  hand, 

In  the  dark  hollows  of  the  heavy  hand  of  night. 


—  John  McLellan  ’53 
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O  Mantuan,  thou  who  with  tender  eyes 

Hast  found  the  toilers  from  the  mid-day  heat 
Seeking  the  valley  where  the  grapevines  rise, 
Within  their  purple  close  to  find  retreat: 
Gather  me,  too,  among  them,  where  arise 
The  muted  trampling  of  the  oxen’s  feet  — 
Oxen,  snow-white,  and  wreathed  for  sacrifice, 

And  there  mine  age  with  thine  in  reverence  meet. 

O  singer  of  harvest  and  the  April  rain 
And  streaming  clouds,  the  late-born  of  the  sea, 
Here  in  this  song  I  gather  them  again, 

Wonder  and  Joy  and  Passion’s  ecstasy, 

The  quiet  laughter  that  is  taught  by  pain  — 

All  the  long  wisdom  of  the  years  —  for  thee! 


—  Edward  D.  Burns  ’31 
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I  remember  two  white  arms  raised  to  catch  the  low  black  branches  of  the 
hemlock  trees 

And  a  mass  of  tawny  hair,  straight  with  the  impact  of  the  summer  breeze; 
And  this  is  what  I  loved  so  well,  and  won  — 

Two  birches  and  a  splash  of  brazen  sun. 

II 

The  frost  came  last  night  to  my  one  orange  tree 
And  spangled  it  silver,  as  bright  as  could  be. 

O  Lord,  touch  my  eyes,  and  teach  me  to  see 
Only  the  silver,  on  my  dead  orange  tree. 

III 

In  winter-time  I  wear  my  gloves 
And  lots  of  heavy  wraps; 

At  night  my  mother  brings  me  quilts 
Or  warming-pans,  perhaps. 

But  you  take  off  your  coat  in  autumn, 

You’re  not  a  bit  like  me, 

And  wear  black  lace  upon  your  bonnet  — 

You  funny,  thin  old  tree! 


—  Sean  O’Meara  ’25 
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There  once  an  agile  fountain  bent  in  air, 

Slender  and  pale  as  a  birch  tree.  Once  its  song, 
Suspended  like  the  scent  of  musk  along 
The  corridors  of  evening,  whispered  there 
A  litany  of  love.  The  brave  and  fair 
Walked  with  wonder  beneath  this  colonnade 
While  Night  of  the  fountain’s  voice  soft  sonnets  made, 
And  dreaming  trees  let  down  sweet,  swaying  hair. 

Time  dealt  this  house  a  stinging  blow,  and  hurled 
Rough  words  to  stay  its  song.  And  now  Decay 
Sits  like  a  hag  and  shatters  the  hush  with  sighs. 

Our  fountain’s  fragile  pennant  is  unfurled 
Within  our  brief -enduring  court  today. 

Come,  we  will  fashion  songs,  if  we  be  wise. 


—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 
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Above  New  England  hills,  I  know 

The  sky  will  turn  gray  from  the  goose-down  snow, 

And  now  the  hills  are  in  hot,  red  gold 

That  leaps  like  a  flame  tongue  from  fold  to  fold, 

Burning  the  leaves  on  the  maple  and  ash, 

Until  trees  are  stripped  like  a  slaver’s  lash. 

And  the  winds  that  charge  when  the  sky  is  bright, 
Till  the  dried  up  meadow-grass  shakes  with  fright, 
Cut,  like  a  slap,  through  the  sunshot  haze, 

And  the  sea  is  rough  in  the  inner  bays. 

I  am  sick  of  this  land  and  its  silk-soft  days! 

Oh,  once  I  boarded  a  Gloucester  dory, 

When  clean,  green  waves  with  their  beards  all  hoary 
Beat  at  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  shore, 

Charged  and  fell  back  with  a  swashy  roar, 

And  I  dived  from  the  bow  into  Gloucester  bay, 

When  the  waters  were  dark  and  the  sky  was  gray. 

I  swam  on  the  crest  of  the  changing  tide, 

Above  me  the  heart-sick  sea  birds  cried, 

And  the  islands  stood  for  the  open  sea, 

And  that  is  the  place  and  the  land  for  me. 

I  am  sick  of  the  thrush  and  the  lotus  tree! 

I  am  sick  of  these  slant-eyed,  yellow  lords, 

With  their  pointed  caps  and  their  tasselled  swords. 
They  are  polite,  and  they  treat  me  well  enough, 

But  I  long  for  the  wind-blast  on  granite  bluff. 

And  their  women  are  doll-faced,  waxen  and  dark, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  and  the  warm-voiced  lark, 
Above  their  hillsides  the  silver  bells 
Tinkle  and  glitter  like  polished  shells; 

I  have  left  my  heart  where  the  soil  is  lean, 

And  the  air  is  salty,  and  cold  and  keen, 

I  have  left  my  heart  where  the  sea  is  green. 

—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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Bird-darkened  skies  and  early  evening  chill, 

After  bird-passage,  utter  loneliness  — 

Only  black  trees  against  the  cold  grey  hill. 

Here  no  delight  for  bright  fastidious  eyes: 

Turn  rather  back  to  summer’s  sun-splashed  green, 

To  deep-warm  wealth  of  color,  profligate;  and  hear  gull’s  cries. 

At  lazy  noon-tide  even  recall  the  rain-drenched  rose 
And  white  magnolia;  and  recollect  gay  lightning 
Jabbing  the  solemn  thunder.  Do  you  suppose 

Nostalgia  cowardice?  It’s  generous,  I  vow, 

To  feed  content  on  life;  leave  death  for  the  starving  crows 
Who  gauntly  hunger  on  this  idle  plow. 

—  Grover  Cronin,  Jr.  ’35 
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These  then  are  our  dreams, 

That  fit  the  comfortable  creases  of  our  souls, 

And  like  mulling  wine  shift  but  slowly 
In  the  cask. 

You  see,  we  haven’t  much  in  life;  our  work  — 

If  one  may  call  weaving  baskets  work, 

Our  friends  who  visit  with  us  on  Sundays  — 
That’s  all. 

When  Wilson  was  in  office  we  were  young, 
Young  men  and  tall  with  fire  in  our  blood, 

A  little  impatient  of  life  —  eager. 

Then  it  came,  you  know,  and  we  were  glad  — 
Glad,  because  it  changed  from  things 
That  never  changed.  Selling  bonds,  carpentry, 

Or  plowing  until  our  eyes  ached, 

And  our  shoulders  were  wrenched  out  of  place. 
They  gave  us  tin  cups  for  our  coffee, 

And  shiny  leather  boots  with  thick  soles, 

And  guns.  —  We  marched  for  days. 

That  was  good,  except  when  it  rained, 

Because  we  sang  old  songs  together, 

And  laughed  at  the  clothes  on  the  Frenchies. 

We  told  each  other  why  we  had  enlisted, 

One  Brooklyn  boy  said  he  had  kissed  Mary  Pickford. 
It’s  strange  —  he  was  the  first  one  dead. 

The  trenches,  they  weren’t  so  bad 
As  long  as  we  kept  them  clean. 

But  a  man  forgets  sometimes, 

Or  he  doesn’t  care  to  keep  things  clean 
When  he  may  never  see  them  again. 

It  happened  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Most  of  us  were  writing  letters  or  reading. 

A  Southerner  in  a  corner  was  talking  to  himself. 

A  little  wisp  of  smoke,  but  heavier 

Than  smoke  it  seemed,  idled  through  the  blanket 
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That  covered  the  door.  We  thought  it  was  a  fire 
Until  an  ex-chemist  from  California 
Sniffed  at  it  curiously  and  screamed, 

"Chlorine!”  He  turned  yellow  and  leaped 
To  the  door.  —  There  isn’t  much  left  to  tell. 
Most  of  us  were  caught  in  the  exit 
Trying  to  escape. 

They  must  have  come  in  after  us,  I  guess, 
Because  we  would  have  died  unless  they  had. 
Anyway,  we  woke  up  in  a  hospital, 

And  then  they  brought  us  home  —  here. 

We  had  to  relearn  so  many  things  — 

How  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs  again, 

And  to  put  everything  where  we  could  reach  it, 
Without  getting  up.  Then  they  taught  us 
How  to  make  baskets  with  our  fingers. 

So  that’s  what  we  do  —  make  baskets. 

But  we  dream,  too.  We  don’t  really  understand 
All  about  the  world  now.  Everything’s  changed, 
They  tell  us.  —  But  we  dream  —  of  peace, 

And  of  young  men  who  stay  at  home, 

Of  wide  fields  with  only  green  grass 
And  trees  on  them.  The  last  fields 
We  saw  were  sown  with  barbed  wire. 

We  know  in  our  hearts  how  things  must  be, 

No  fears  for  mothers  that  their  sons 
Will  go  off  with  guns  on  their  shoulders, 

No  war  tanks,  no  more  brown  khaki. 

In  our  hearts  we  know  these  things 
Because  we  fought  for  them. 

But  we  can’t  help  wishing,  sometimes, 

That  we  had  eyes  so  that  we  might  see  them, 

As  you  do. 


—  Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 
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They’ve  drafted  the  hurdy-gurdy  man, 

They’ve  put  him  into  1-A, 

And  he  has  had  to  pocket  his  tunes 
And  put  all  our  dreams  away. 

Now,  what  will  we  do  for  summertime? 

And  how  will  the  children  sing? 

And  will  they  take  the  flower  man,  too? 

Then  how  will  we  know  it’s  spring? 

There  are  tinkles  and  squeals  in  a  box  on  wheels 
That  a  juke  box  never  knows, 

And  the  smile  that  it  brings  to  your  face  when  it  sings 
Just  glows,  and  shows  and  grows. 

Oh,  I  hope  he’s  inclined,  when  he  comes  back, 

To  play  for  me  once  more, 

For  there’s  more  need  for  a  street  organ’s  reed 
Than  there  ever  will  be  for  a  war. 


—  Eamon  McDonough  ’47 
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David’s  asleep  in  the  orchard 
Beneath  the  fallen  fruit. 
Absalom’s  twining  his  flame-torched 
Hair  ’round  a  willow-root. 


All  asleep:  in  grove  and  wood 
Under  the  twigs  and  such 
Where  never  swinging  grasses  could, 
Or  cherry  blossom,  touch. 


# 


—  Paul  Collens  ’35 
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What  are  you  dreaming,  soldier, 
What  is  it  you  see? 

A  tall  gray  Gothic  tower, 

And  a  linden  tree. 


You  speak  so  sadly,  soldier 
Sad  and  wistfully  .  .  . 

I  cannot  hear  the  tower  hell 
In  the  swirling  sea. 

What  meaning  has  it,  soldier, 

A  tower,  bell,  and  tree? 

Nothing,  nothing  —  only  once 
It  meant  my  life  to  me. 

—  Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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An  hour  of  the  summer  afternoon 
Slips  like  a  bright  bead  down  the 
brow  of  time; 

Street-noise  cleaves  the  stilled  air 
Like  surprised  electric  tingle, 

And  the  telephone  receiver  has  a  dull 
impatient  whine. 

I  should  like  to  click  my  fingernails 
in  rhythm  with  the  phone, 
Keep  pace  with  mass  production  and 
with  rational  religion 
(Were  my  nails  not  whittled  down 
at  thought  of  draft  and  death 
and  taxes). 

I  would  call  myself  a  Liberal  again. 

Blunt  hands  (I  like  to  think)  like 
these 

Were  more  at  ease  encased  in  mail 
To  mace  a  Turk  at  Ascalon 
Or  hew  a  gargoyle  out  for  Notre 
Dame; 

But  too,  too  slow  for  the  intricate 
adding  machine, 

The  microscope  or  hundred-buzzing 
switchboard. 

Morse,  Moore,  Miller,  Moscovitz, 
(What  is  her  father’s  name?) 
Moore  sang  unequaled  notes  of  en¬ 
thralment, 

Mill  was  called  a  thinker 


(I  did  not  see  her  street  address,  there 
wasn’t  any  street  light 
As  she  fluttered  from  the  door  in  the 
early  morning 

And  whispered  breathless,  "We  must 
be  silent!’’) 

Morse,  perhaps,  helped  invent  the 
telephone. 

Buzz-buzz-click,  buzz-buzz-click, 
Buzz-buzz — "Sorry,  the  line  is  busy!’’ 
Busy-buzz-busy,  buzz-busy-buzz, 

God! 

I  am  busy,  you  are  busy,  we  are  busy; 
That  is  why  I  tap  my  fingernails  and 
listen  to  my  heart, 

And  smoke  the  cigarette  I  do  not 
want. 

She  is  busy,  they  are  busy, 

Laboring,  lunching,  loving,  leaving, 
— living  ? 

I  would  run  along  the  seashore 
In  a  wind  that  stings  the  shoulders, 
And  ships  the  pricking  sand  against 
the  feet. 

To  leap  the  icy  waves  that  tumble  on 
like  ruffian  brothers, 

To  tingle  in  a  long,  breathless  dive. 

Once  I  was  a  Freshman  and  dreamed 
of  Socrates, 

And  thought  to  sing  with  Horace 
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and  his  nymphs, 

While  Pan  and  Aphrodite  were  as 
shadows  past  my  bedtime, 

And  angels  sang  with  Spring. 

The  angels’  voices  echo  with  familiar 
hollowness 

Down  the  well  that  I  have  builded 
brick  by  brick. 

What  I  answer  does  not  matter,  from 
the  fountain  of  my  tears. 

I  am  sure  they  do  not  listen, 

Do  not  listen  to  the  droning  disputa¬ 
tions  of  my  fears. 

The  hopeless  waters  chill  about  my 
neck. 

"I  fled  him  down  the  years’’  —  It 
would  be  a  futile  gesture 

With  death  the  only  prince  I  pledged 
to  serve. 

And  now  the  awful  items  of  un¬ 
spoken  oaths  unroll, 

And  I  wait  to  hear  the  rattle  in  my 
throat. 

There  has  been  a  lord  who  knocked 
upon  my  door, 

Once  before; 

Whose  heraldry  I  did  not  note  nor 
claim, 

Nor  his  name. 

I  do  not  sentimentalize  for  what  I’ve 
clearly  done, 

It’s  not  for  comfort-spilling  hymns 
nor  mystic  opium; 

A  man  I  lived,  and  like  a  man  I 


must.  .  .  . 

My  urged  confiteors  sound  to  me  too 
very  much  the  same, 

As  others  I  have  wrought  and  rent 
before, 

O,  would  to  God  he  hear  it  — 
Would  that  I  could  strip  me  of 
myself. 

I  am  no  Mephistopheles,  and  likely 
Freud  explains 

Why  I  wheel  and  whirl  me  to  a 
giddy  dream, 

Where  the  ether  is  of  passion  in  a 
carnalized  Nirvana, 

Where  feast  is  never  finished,  nor 
ever  comes  the  morning, 

Till  the  last  nerve-end  has  tingled 
and  imagination  retched. 

Buzz-buzz-click,  buzz-buzz-click, 
Buzz-buzz.  "Busy,  shall  I  call  again?” 
These  voices  I  can  terminate,  thank 
God! 

Click. 

There  are  sinners  that  have  swept  up 
crumbs  before, 

By  His  door: 

Augustine,  Peter,  Magdalen  could 
creep 

’Mongst  the  sheep; 

A  son  fled  to  the  bosom  of  his  father 
from  the  sty, 

May  not  I? 

—  Jack  Ross  ’42 
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There  is  vastness  and  awe  in  Saint  Peter’s 
Like  the  edge  of  Eternity; 

There  are  archways  that  beggar  the  bleeding  sky 
And  aisles  that  beggar  the  sea. 

There  are  men  from  all  the  rims  of  the  world 
Who  have  traced  the  roads  to  Rome, 

For  there  is  the  ceremonial  gate 
To  that  which  all  men  call  Home. 

Milady,  I  knelt  at  the  highest  shrine 
On  the  threshold  of  Paradise; 

Milady,  the  brilliance  mocked  my  mind, 

I  needed  your  guiding  eyes. 

At  Carcassonne  by  the  ancient  bridge 
Where  the  Aude’s  musics  flow, 

There  are  pious,  genuflecting  shades 
And  low  lights  cool  as  snow. 

A  tiny  breach  in  the  wall  of  Time 
Stained  with  a  blood  red  light  — 

And  I,  an  anxious  pilgrim  knelt 
With  the  reverential  night. 

Milady,  contrite  I  sought  the  path 
To  God,  in  a  lowly  guise; 

Milady,  my  child-like  spirit  sought 
The  warmth  of  your  lovely  eyes. 

There  are  bitter  facts  that  we  must  face, 

We  must  bathe  in  a  pool  of  woe; 

There  are  winding,  scented,  shaded  ways 
We,  pleasure-paced,  must  go. 
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Some  may  see  in  the  marble  depths 
The  gate  that  was  opened  by  Christ; 

Some  may  shadow  the  chapel  wall 
Keeping  an  humble  tryst. 

For  me,  who  would  scorn  the  pool  and  the  ways, 

The  road  to  Heaven  lies 
Beneath  the  dome  and  behind  the  flame 
But  directly  through  your  eyes. 

—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 


Soiiib 


issimus 


When  time  was  not,  but  only  thought, 

Ere  worlds  were  made,  ere  hands  had  wrought, 
Thou  knew’ st  each  least  propensity 
Of  man  to  good,  to  evil,  too, 

And  all  his  joys  which  thy  hand  drew 
From  out  thy  love’s  intensity. 

What  can  we  say  of  Thee,  the  vast 
And  changeless  Good?  Thro’  aeons  past 
Uncounted  Thou  ’rt  Divinity! 

Our  words  are  puny,  lifeless  things 
When  Heaven’s  spirit  chorus  sings 
The  grandeur  of  Infinity. 


—  John  B.  Mullin  ’ll 
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.  .  .  and  Joseph  went  up  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem ; 
because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family  of  David. 

Luke  11-111 


Obed  was  no  magus, 

Yet  he  knew  a  star, 

Had  a  way  of  telling 
What  tomorrows  are. 

Obed  had  an  inn  to  keep, 
Bethlehem  is  small, 

You  could  find  a  David 
Back  of  every  wall. 

Obed  heard  the  sky-tale; 

"I  will  keep  a  room 
For  the  wondrous  stranger 
From  the  wondrous  womb.” 
Bethlehem  was  ermine, 

Wind  a  snapping  dog, 

Sky,  an  ebon  river, 

Slow  with  diamond  clog. 

Obed  heard  the  tall  star, 

Stately  overhead, 

Telling  that  the  hungered  hopes 
Surely  would  be  fed. 

Telling  of  the  coming, 

Telling  of  the  why, 

He  Who  played  with  flung-stars 
Ventured  from  the  sky; 

Put  a  house  of  pain  on, 

Held  Himself  to  earth, 

Made  a  mother’s  snow  soul 
For  a  snowy  birth. 

All  for  a  loveness, 

To  the  old  earth  ran, 

All  for  a  weakness, 

All  for  man. 
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King,  be  a  nothing, 
Owner,  don’t  own, 

Ruler,  be  ruled, 

Walk  alone. 

Girl  for  a  mother, 

Joseph  old, 

This  is  the  tale, 

The  high-star  told. 

Obed  heated  up  the  room, 
Heated  up  a  pie, 

Built  a  realm  of  softness 
Where  the  Child  could  lie. 
Then  to  the  doorway, 

With  a  tiny  light: 

Joseph  and  Mary 
Truant  from  night. 

Obed  saw  no  infant: 

"All  is  taken  here"; 

Mary  and  Joseph 
Had  cause  to  fear. 

Till  they  found  the  stable, 
Till  they  found  the  hay, 
Obed’s  wonder-stranger 
Had  no  place  to  stay. 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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( Lines  to  Rev.  John  S.  Holohan,  S.J.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
pronouncing  the  solemn  vows  of  religion .) 

Ended  are  the  years  of  waiting, 

Years  of  watching,  years  of  vigil, 

Heavy  years  of  working  bravely, 

Patient  years  of  trusting  sweetly. 

All  are  passing!  Now  thy  knighthood, 

Peerless,  humble,  noble,  holy, 

Heav’n  hath  laid  upon  thy  shoulders, 

Adamantine,  strong  with  training; 

Laid  it  not  as  once  when  youthful, 

Slender,  thou  did’st  kiss  the  sword-hilt, 

But  today  the  bronzed  Loyola, 

Man  of  God,  and  rugged  soldier, 

Smote  thee  strong  —  a  seal  forever  — 

With  his  sword-blade  naked  smote  thee, 

Touched  thee  kneeling  on  thy  shoulder, 

Made  thee  of  his  glorious  knighthood 
Minute-man  of  God  forever. 

’Twas  as  if  the  angry  Storm-King 
Smote  a  cliff  high  on  the  mountain,  — 

Smote  with  flashing  vivid  lightning,  — 

Sanctified  the  cliff  a  pillar 
Worthy,  strong  to  hold  the  heavens. 

Knight  thou  art  of  purest  metal: 

Not  in  casque  and  gauntlet  armored 
Stand’st  thou  ready,  trim  for  battle, 

But  in  sombre  cassock  folded, 

With  thy  simple  beads  and  psalter,  — 
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"Man  of  Iron!”  some  have  called  thee, 
"Iron  Soul  and  Iron  Hearted!” 

"Jesuit!  —  noble!”  say  the  faithful, 
"Noble!  meek!  yet  lion  hearted!” 

But  to  us,  to  us,  thy  lovers! 

Ah,  to  us  thou  art  an  oak  tree 
Where,  like  fragile  ivy  clinging, 

We  are  fait ’ring,  twined  about  thee, 

And  thou  lead’st  us  from  the  ground-weeds 
Strongly,  kindly  to  the  sunlight, 

To  the  warm  and  gentle  sunlight; 

And  it  fills  our  understanding, 

And  it  makes  our  clinging  stronger. 

Is  it  wondrous  that  we  love  thee! 

And  as  thou  dost  seem  the  oak  tree, 

So  our  love  shall  be  the  ivy, 

Fresh  and  green  and  closely  clinging, 
Never  sere  and  constant  ever. 

We  do  pray  the  angels  bless  thee! 

Sacred  airs  of  heav’n  caress  thee! 

May  no  wickedness  distress  thee 
In  thy  life-time! 

May’st  thou  come  to  that  last  hour 
Full  of  grace  and  heav’nly  power! 

May  God’s  blessings  in  a  shower 
Fall  on  thy  passing! 


Thomas  B.  Jameson  ’01 
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DL  Mill 

Doesn’t  take  very  long  for  them  to  die, 
An  hour,  maybe  two,  depends. 

Put  a  little  vinegar  on  the  sponge, 
Choke  on  his  tongue,  arm-flesh  rends, 
Either  that  or  the  hand  rips. 

Blood  curls  over  the  wrist 
Like  a  snake.  Can’t  hold  his  head  up. 
Pretty  white  where  the  lash  missed, 
Lighter  skin  than  the  other  two, 

Lots  more  power,  too,  and  lung, 
Damned  hard  language,  y’know, 
Almost  like  every  word  was  sung. 
Three  and  four,  that’s  a  seven, 

Hand  me  the  rag.  Probably  lice, 

That’s  the  hell  of  this  damn  province, 
Sand  and  crosses,  bad  wine  and  dice. 
Well,  that’s  all,  men.  No  time  to  waste. 
Use  a  spear  on  the  middle  one, 

Move  them  all  out.  We  need  this  hill 
For  a  gun  turret.  We  need  this  hill 
For  a  gun. 


Leo  J.  Murphy  ’42 
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The  sigh  on  the  wind  of  a  crying 
Babe  who  is  weakly  lying 
In  the  manger, 

Brought  a  stranger 
To  the  stable  door. 

Lovely  as  a  candid  lily 
Gleaming  in  a  garden  stilly, 

Sees  the  Stranger 
In  the  manger 
Little  Jesus  poor. 

Falling  down  and  blind  adoring, 

From  His  blessed  heart  is  pouring 
Now  the  stranger, 

Near  the  manger, 

Love  unto  his  Lord. 

And  till  the  stars  all  sunned  grow  dim 
He  keeps  his  vigil  strange  for  Him 
In  the  manger, 

Does  this  stranger 
Holding  shut  the  stable  door. 

Blessing  on  the  nameless  stranger! 

May  our  Lady  Mary  kind 
Love  his  soul,  who  keeps  the  crying 
Of  Jesus,  weakly  lying 
In  the  manger, 

From  the  midnight  wind. 


Patrick  G.  Cahill  ’29 
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(A  Song  for  Aviators) 

Joseph  of  Cupertino, 

He  would  that  he  could  fly: 

"Birds  fly  and  bees  fly  — 

Why,  O  Lord,  can’t  I?” 

For  Joseph  he  was  pious 

And  walked  in  the  ways  of  God; 

But  his  heart  was  flying  in  the  clouds 
While  his  feet  still  clung  to  the  sod. 

(For  you  know  how  it  is  with  a  flyer 
When  flying  is  on  his  brain; 

Nothing  will  do  but  a  cloud  or  two 
And  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain.) 


Joseph  he  prayed  and  he  pleaded; 

He  begged  for  the  gifts  of  a  bird. 

And  since  he  was  good  and  faithful, 

At  last  his  prayer  was  heard. 

God  in  His  Infinite  Humor 
Granted  a  simple  whim; 

He  took  His  servant,  Joseph, 

He  touched  His  Hand  to  him  — 

Without  even  an  aileron  or  rudder, 
Though  people  thought  it  odd, 

Joseph  of  Cupertino 
Flew  by  the  grace  of  God. 

(For  you  know  how  it  is  with  a  flyer 
When  flying  is  on  his  brain; 

Nothing  will  do  but  a  cloud  or  two 
And  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain.) 


—  Eamon  McDonough  ’47 
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There  is  a  beauty  in  a  tree, 

That  rains  ambrosial  shade  on  me; 
That  rests  my  body,  fills  my  ear, 

With  softer  notes  than  angels  hear; 

I  charge  that  all  my  soul  must  be 
Quick  with  the  beauty  of  a  tree. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sky, 

Full  of  flowers  that  never  die; 

I  have  found  where  blossoms  go, 

When  the  earth  has  blossomed  snow. 
Stars  and  sun  and  moon  are  why 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sky. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sod, 

In,  oh,  the  humblest  little  clod 
That  clutches  daisies,  props  them  tall, 
Flies  at  the  wind  that  makes  them  fall; 
A  preening  field  of  golden-rod 
Lilts  of  the  beauty  in  the  sod. 

Beauty  is  in  all  the  earth, 

All  of  value,  all  of  worth; 

The  surcease  of  the  lyric  tree, 

The  festooned  sky  in  ecstasy, 

The  timeless  motherhood  of  sod; 

Yes,  there  is,  there  is,  a  God! 


—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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Down  in  the  city  the  lights  are  on,  and  the  buzz 

Of  a  great  crowd  shudders  the  evening  air,  interrupted  by  the  gongs 

Clanging  behind  the  Temple,  and  torches  leap  like  live  things  between  the 

houses. 

Here 

It  is  silent,  and  the  elder  tree  is  a  thin  black  outline  against  the  moon,  and 
crickets 

Chirr  and  chirrup  in  the  perfumed  thickets.  Then  footsteps,  running, 
Stumbling  and  bounding, 

Leaping  and  pounding, 

Staggering,  gasping, 

Falling  and  grasping 
At  bushes,  heart  burning, 

As,  suddenly  turning 

The  corner  of  the  trail  by  the  rock  one  totters  and  falls,  lies  sighing  on 
the  dry  grass, 

Panting  and  clutching  the  warm  soil  with  nervous  fingers, 

Heaving  and  shaking. 

Then  up,  quick,  in  the  darkness,  clutching  at  the  tree  with  palsied  hands, 
Feeling  rough  bark  against  cheek.  The  wind  whispers  words  in  the  branches. 
He  pulls  off  his  cincture  rope,  trembling, 

And  binds  it  fast  to  a  limb.  Wind  stirs  and  the  noose  hangs  the  moon 
For  a  moment;  it  dances,  and  slips  out  of  reach. 

The  noose  is  fast. 

He  stands  for  a  time  trying  it,  then  steps  away. 

Steps 

Away 

Into 

Eternity. 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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Blow!  blow!  thou  wind, 
And  from  the  skies 
Drive  all  the  cloudy  haze, 
Sweep!  sweep!  for  deep 
Beneath  it  lies 
The  sun’s  clear  golden  blaze. 

Lash!  lash!  O  sea, 
Against  the  crag, 

Bore  in  its  every  vein, 

Beat!  beat!  nor  let 
Thy  torrents  lag 
To  sunder  it  in  twain. 

The  wind  of  truth, 

The  sea  of  love, 

Must  wear  my  soul  and  mind 
Until  the  light 
Bursts  high  above, 

The  mist  lies  far  behind. 

Until  the  crumbling 
Rock  is  split, 

The  seething  flood  rushed  in, 
And  all  my  spirit 
Washed  with  it, 

Hands  shining,  pure  from  sin. 


—  Archie  L.  Mackenzie,  Jr.  T9 
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I  cannot  still  delight  that’s  in  my  heart  — 
Impetuous  sweet-tumbling  words  spill  over 
For  a  slender  fish,  its  sudden  metal  dart, 

Or  flowered  shining  silk,  or  meadow  clover. 

For  You  no  tumult,  piping,  thin-reed  blowing, 
But  stillness  of  hushed  heart,  —  eternal,  deep 
As  star-silence,  —  melodious  as  the  flowing 
Of  hidden  brooks  at  night  in  fragrant  sleep. 


—  Rose  Meade  ’44 


Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord!  For  He  comes 

Not  as  a  tyrant  war-lord,  to  the  thunder  and 
roar  of  drums, 

Wresting  the  babe  from  its  mother’s  arms,  hushing  the 
bird  that  sings, 

But  walks  alone  and  unaided,  a  beggar  with  largesse 
for  kings. 

Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord !  Cut  garlands  fresh 
and  sweet. 

Spread  the  festive  banquet-board,  and  bathe  His 
bleeding  feet. 

Light  the  cottage  candle,  light  the  thousand  window’d 


hall, 


Give  welcome  to  the  wanderer,  to  the  humble  Lord 


of  All. 


Thomas  A.  Sullivan  ’37 
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Awhile  He  stood;  all  round  Him  filmily 
The  breath  of  incense-pregnant  atmosphere 
Hung  like  a  swooning  dream,  and  very  near, 

With  pulse  stilled  in  sudden  ecstasy, 

The  winds  were  sleeping;  sleeping  vale  and  tree, 
Tranced  by  his  mystic  Presence  and  the  clear 
Of  his  endazzling  brow.  And  one  might  hear, 

Rolled  down  the  echoes  of  Eternity, 

His  Cherubim  outmillioning  the  wave. 

Awhile  He  stood,  inaureoled,  sublime, 

And  Heaven  about  Him:  then  there  came  the  time  — 
The  all-prefigured  time  for  which  He  gave 
His  blood,  for  which  that  age-appalling  crime 
On  Golgotha:  He  rose!  To  free!  To  save! 


—  Edward  A.  Sullivan  T4 
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Mother  of  God 
And  my  Mother,  too,  .  .  . 
I’m  tired  of  trying 
To  come  to  you; 

So  come  to  me, 

O  Tenderness, 

My  ultimate  Dream, 

And  last  Redress. 

Never  the  coward 
And  only  the  bold 
Shall  find  him  safe 
In  your  mantle  fold. 

I  fail  at  seeking 
On  land  or  sea  .  .  . 
Mother,  my  Mother, 

Come  seeking  me. 

Come  with  your  dower 
Of  stars  and  sun, 

Pillowed  in  moonlight 
Beautiful  one. 

Come  with  your  eyes 
That  bring  repose, 

Your  veil  of  hair, 

Your  lips  of  rose. 

Come  with  those  hands 
That  none  may  touch 
Unless  he  love 
You  overmuch. 

Find  me  and  bind  me 
And  hold  me  fast 
Each  hour  on  hour 
Until  the  last,  .  .  . 

Then  lift  me  past 
The  cloud  and  star 
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To  where  you 
And  your  Vision  are, 

In  a  world  from  this 
Sad  world  apart, 

To  the  Sacred  Face 
And  the  Sacred  Heart. 

—  Joseph  Stanton  ’42 


The  ocean’s  nearness  to  a  floating  bark 
Is  thine,  O  Lord,  to  us.  Thou  are  so  near 
That,  when  we  pause  in  this  dull  night  and  dark, 
The  music  of  thy  majesty  we  hear. 

Yes,  thine  the  angered  ocean’s  master  strength, 
That  flings  the  broken  craft  across  the  foam, 

Or,  calmly  still  throughout  its  giant  length, 

Full  safely  rolls  the  singing  sailor  home. 

And  thine  the  fragrant  breath  of  summer-tide, 
That  wafts  sweet  health  to  all  the  curving  shore; 
Thy  nearness  and  thy  strength,  O  God,  abide! 

Thy  fragrance  through  our  languid  spirits  pour! 


—  Francis  E.  Low  ’ll 
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^Jlie  oCiffht  and  the  d&arb 


I  have  not  known  the  purple  flower’s 

Secret  coil,  the  life  of  shadows 

Moving  in  their  toneless  way 

Amid  the  undergrowth,  to  roots  and  worms, 

In  summer’s  endless  wine. 

But  I  have  known  the  holiness  of  wintered  towns, 
The  silent  ageless  stars, 

The  green  of  tears  of  willow  trees  — 

Become  monotony. 

How  many  vacant  stares  have  touched 
My  eyes!  all  those  who  bring  their  sins, 

Poor  incense,  to  the  feet  of  Christ! 

But  shall  I  hold  the  rhododendron  to  its  death, 
The  yellow-claw  chrysanthemum  my  heart  ? 

The  wild  forsythia  has  poured 

The  fullest  scent  of  sorrow  on  my  hands. 

I  rise,  I  go  across  a  barren  land 
Where  suns  uncover  dust  and  stone 
And  where  the  soul  is  but  the  prey 
Of  saccharine  death,  in  evil  holiday. 


9 


—  Bernard  Driscoll  ’51 
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When  You  beneath  Your  great  cross  fell, 
The  stranger  lifted  it  for  Thee. 

And  now  beneath  its  weight  I  slump  — 

O  Christ,  my  Simon  be. 

—  Thomas  Heath  ’4 3 


& 
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Empty  even  of  echoes  is  my  heart  .  .  . 

I  look  upon  the  Host  without  surprise 
And  infinite  Beauty  breaks  on  my  granite  eyes 
To  nothingness,  nor  makes  the  stillness  start. 

Yet  have  I  hope  of  hope  that  by  some  art 
Of  Grace,  Lazarus  again  shall  rise 
A  searcher  for  the  Secret  of  the  skies, 

Once  more  the  God-flung,  God-intended  dart. 

O  then  shall  be  the  time  my  thoughts  shall  leap  — 
Unleashed  at  last  —  like  hurrying  hounds  of  thunder, 
Roaring  heavenward,  rend  the  ancient  sleep 
Of  forgotten  stars  and  primal  space  asunder, 

Race  up  the  farthest  and  most  fearful  steep 
Till  they  retrieve  the  Ultimate  in  Wonder. 

—  Felix  Doherty  '31 
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I  have  seen  the  blushing  April  dance 
For  crooked  boys  with  quiet,  curly  heads, 

And  watched  her  softly  laugh  and  shyly  glance 
At  chalk-white  rows  of  tragic,  silent  beds. 

And  April’s  charming  manner  I  have  known 
To  melt  the  grief  of  winter  pain  away; 

To  lift  the  mind  from  slowly  mending  bone 
And  send  it  chasing  headlong  out  to  play. 


And  I  remembered  then  another  odd 
Familiar  thing,  when  one,  to  be  relieved 
From  withered  limb,  could  search  the  streets  for  God, 
And  be  made  whole  because  he  had  believed. 

But  here  was  proof  for  me:  when  April  came 
And  as  if  remembering,  cured  the  lame. 


Thomas  Heath  ’43 
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Only  they  who  love  shall  go  unafraid, 

With  secret  laughter,  though  the  brittle  stars 
Break  in  the  winter  wind  to  ashen  bits. 


They  drink  of  thirst  and  eat  of  hunger  gladly, 
Walk  marshy  ways  with  feet  unhesitant, 

And  stride  through  mist  with  eyes  unfaltering. 

They  only  shall  forget  the  scarlet  ghosts 
That,  living,  wounded  them  with  hidden  spears, 
Then  offered  poisoned  balm  to  heal  the  hurt. 


They  shall  face  the  dark,  dread  deeps  without  fear; 
They  shall  go  unafraid,  scarfed  in  lightning, 

Through  blackness  to  the  white  breast  of  their  Lover. 


—  William  L.  Cannon  ’32 
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Let  me  be  one  of  these: 

A  piece  of  straw  between  a  baby’s  toes, 

A  snowdrop  melting  on  a  tiny  nose, 

The  smallest  feather  on,  a  pigeon’s  wing, 

Or  on  the  steaming  ox,  a  nostril  ring, 

A  window  crack,  a  chill,  an  inch  of  ground, 
Some  burlap  that  an  anxious  mother  found, 

Or,  in  a  shepherd’s  eye,  the  wonder  stare; 

Oh,  let  me  be  a  rung  upon  her  chair, 

And  I’ll  not  whimper,  and  I’ll  not  cry, 

When  all  of  my  brothers  go  off  to  die, 

For  I’ll  be  living,  no  more  than  they, 

A  piece  of  wood,  a  wisp  of  hay. 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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Can  I  help  wishing  I  were  handy  there, 

To  help  His  mother  sweep  the  stable  floor; 

To  coax  the  ox  and  ass  to  linger  where 

Chill  drafts  were  knifing  through  the  raucous  door. 


Perhaps  to  plunge  with  Joseph  through  the  snow, 

And  claw  the  hay  from  out  some  friendly  stack; 
With  eager  arms  enfolding  sweetness,  go 

To  fill  the  manger,  lest  the  Child  should  lack 
The  golden  cradle  that  befits  a  king. 

And  then,  on  tiptoe,  steal  to  Mary’s  chair, 

As  pudgy  fingers  thrash,  and  wildly  fling 

The  wisps  of  straw  to  bumping  flights  in  air. 

"I  wonder  where  I  put  My  Lady’s  broom, 

That  I  may  tidy  up  her  Infant’s  room.” 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 
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As  doth  the  sun  that  on  the  midmost  day, 

Against  a  road  where  many  men  have  gone, 
Shine  with  a  steadfast  light,  so  hath  there  shone 
On  some  sweet  hours  a  bright,  sublimer  ray  — 
Withouten  which  nor  grows  the  spirit  gay, 

Nor  eye  perceives  that  which  it  looks  upon 
But  through  the  spectral  darkness  weak  and  wan 
I  press  ’mid  thorns  that  bar  the  tedious  way. 


Yet  for  these  moments  when  the  road  hath  stood 
Revealed  with  radiance  above  my  worth, 

Where  led  a  path  an  angel’s  foot  deserves, 

My  thanks,  O  God,  and  in  that  mystic  flood 
Behold  me  standing  blind,  as  one  on  earth 
Who  sometime  saw,  and  loseth  Whom  he  serves. 

—  James  T.  Cotter  ’32 
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I  am  caught  quivering  in  the  meshes  of  my  mind, 
Stronger  than  sword-steel,  could  I  draw.  Be  kind, 

O  Christ!  Twice  thy  triple-pointed  lance 
Hath  freed  me:  from  the  void,  from  the  dark  trance; 
Here  is  my  last  and  thy  last  enemy: 

Strike,  O  Christ,  though  it  mean  the  death  of  me! 


Edward  P.  Carter  ’30 


Mournful  are  the  shades  around  thee, 
Calvary,  the  earth  falls  dark 
Over  mobs  that  pelter  down  thee, 
Calvary,  in  terror  stark, 

But  the  outline  of  thy  summit 
Cast  against  the  pallid  sky 
Is  the  pledge  of  my  salvation, 

Calvary. 


Ghastly  is  the  ground  about  thee, 
Calvary,  thou  place  of  skulls, 
Horrible  their  fate  upon  thee, 
Calvary,  where  nature  dulls 
At  thy  death’s  prolonging  clutches, 
And  my  witness  to  the  sky, 

On  thee  is  my  Saviour  dying, 
Calvary. 


—  Jack  Ross  ’42 
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One  night  when  harvest  time  was  done, 
And  sheep  to  winter  pasture  gone, 

We  lit  a  fire  in  Bailey’s  Field, 

And  lay  there  drinking  ’til  the  dawn. 
Sprawling,  we  filled  the  air  with  song, 
While  in  the  cut  the  brook  was  stiff 
With  thin-skinned  ice,  and  one  could  feel 
At  nightfall  then,  the  sharpened  whiff 
Of  winter  on  the  frost-nipped  air. 

We  lay  and  sang  to  rouse  the  dead, 

Not  wise,  not  brave,  but  only  fools 
Who  lacked  the  sense  to  go  to  bed, 
Watching  while  decent  people’s  homes 
Twinked  into  darkness  one  by  one, 

And  still  we  lay  and  passed  the  jug, 
Staying  to  see  the  rising  sun. 


But  when  we’d  whistled,  "Money  Musk,” 
And  sung  each  mountain  ballad  through, 
And  broken  all  the  empty  jugs, 

And  laughed  at  all  the  jokes  we  knew, 

We  stopped.  It  was  that  pre-dawn  hour 
When  dying  men  give  up  the  ghost, 

And  kings  lose  thrones,  and  silent  ships 
Steal  towards  a  surf-rimmed,  sleeping  coast. 
But  still  we  lay  by  our  foolish  fire, 

While  no  one  talked  and  no  one  stirred, 

And  no  one  rustled  or  moved  to  go, 

But  each  one  listened  and  each  one  heard 
Nothing.  Then  finally  Benson  rose, 

And,  draining  the  nearest  jug  of  ale, 

Said,  "Rather  than  have  the  party  lag, 

I’ll  tell  you  a  peculiar  tale.” 

Stretching,  he  began: 
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"Once,  while  I  worked  in  Slaughter’s  logging  camp, 
This  fellow  staggered  in  one  night.  Some  tramp 
We  thought  him.  Dirty  as  a  squaw 
He  was  —  half-starved.  He  almost  tried  to  gnaw 
The  very  plates.  Grease  trickled  down  his  beard. 

He  only  used  his  fingers,  and  we  feared 
He’d  choke  before  he  finished.  Just  some  bum, 

Telling  his  story  while  he  gulped  our  rum. 

"It  seemed  he’d  lost  his  wife.  At  least  he  said 
He’d  lost  her.  Whether  she  was  dead 
Or  just  run  off,  we  never  really  knew. 

He’d  wandered  lost,  and  finally  found  our  crew, 

And  come  to  camp.  Now,  as  we  sprawled  around, 
Singing  and  telling  tales,  he  coughed  and  frowned, 
Then  said  that  if  we  liked  he’d  play  a  song 
Which  had  not  echoed  on  the  earth  for  long, 

Long  years.  He  stretched  his  arms  and  stood. 

(The  blue  flames  flickered  bright  against  the  wood.) 
And  as  he  rose  we  noticed  on  his  back 
A  something,  queer-shaped,  in  a  burlap  sack, 

Which  he  unwrapped.  He  strode  before  the  fire, 
Twanging  this  thing,  this  —  what’d  he  call  it?  Lyre? 
Yes,  that  was  it. 

"What  tune  it  was  he  played 
I  couldn’t  say.  It  seemed  as  if  he  prayed, 

And  laughed  and  wept  and  reveled  all  in  one. 

Now  fast,  now  slow  the  coursing  notes  would  run, 

Like  hooves  on  wooden  bridges  —  now  like  streams, 
Now  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  wasted  dreams, 

And  now  like  tears,  and  now  the  song  would  roar, 
Beating,  like  wave-wash  on  an  open  shore. 

And  so  he  played.  We  watched  the  planets  turn, 

Or  leaned  to  watch  the  snapping  pine  logs  burn, 

Or  stared  the  while  we  listened  to  him  sing, 

Beyond  the  firelight,  where  a  gleaming  ring 
Of  flaming  eyes  showed  forest  creatures  near, 
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All  gathered  from  the  deepest  woods  to  hear 
His  music.  So  we  spent  the  night, 

Sitting  there,  foolish,  in  the  fading  light, 

And  found  ourselves  there  still  when  morning  came, 
Stiffened  from  dampness,  backs  all  sore  and  lame. 

"We  cursed  him  then  because  we’d  spent  the  night 
Outside  like  that.  He  smiled,  ‘I’ll  make  it  right. 

I  blame  myself.  But  still,  it’s  been  so  long 
Since  I’ve  found  men  to  listen  to  my  song. 

Men  used  to  sit  and  watch  night  melt  to  day 
While  I  stood  playing.  I  was  swept  away, 

To  see  you  so.  But  this  is  what  I’ll  do: 

While  you  men  rest,  I’ll  do  what  work  a  crew 
Could  finish  in  a  day  —  chop  down  the  trees, 

Move,  saw  and  float  them,  since  it  was  my  glees 
That  kept  you  wakeful.’  Then  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  we  began  to  drowse  beside  the  fire. 

"But  I  had  lain  too  close  beside  a  brand 

That  still  glowed  hot.  I  moved,  and  burned  my  hand, 

And  woke,  and  then  I  followed  as  he  strode, 

With  lyre  in  hand,  along  the  forest  road, 

Until  he  walked  where  tree  on  mighty  tree 
Columned,  and  filled  the  whole  periphery 
Of  sky  and  earth  with  towering  shafts  of  wood, 

And  there  he  climbed  a  rocky  mound  and  stood, 
Striking  his  lyre.  The  music  swirled  around. 

Then  all  at  once  a  shuddering  churned  the  ground 
And  shook  the  trees.  It  seemed  as  if  they  stirred, 
Shaking  their  roots  and  branches  as  they  heard 
His  madcap  music.  Then  each  mighty  tree 
Trembled,  and  jumped,  and  shook  the  earth-clods  free. 

"Then  birches,  maples,  poplars,  pines, 

Formed  on  the  road  in  ordered  lines, 

And  then,  as  he  played  them  martial  tunes, 
Proceeded  along  in  stiff  platoons, 
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Oak  and  hemlock  swinging  along, 

Led  by  a  weird,  compelling  song, 
Following  blindly  down  the  hill, 

And  over  the  bridge  beside  the  mill. 

Once  there  they  slackened  and  stood  again, 
Before  the  saw-blades  in  groups  of  tern 


"Next  he  stood  still  and  played  another  sound, 

And  every  tree  lay  lengthwise  on  the  ground, 

Where,  silent  and  unmoving,  each  one  stayed, 

Until  he  brought  them  underneath  the  blade 
That  cut  and  trimmed  them.  Dusty  sawdust  flew, 
Changing  the  water  in  the  dam  from  blue 
To  mealy  yellow.  Each  great  tree  would  glide 
Under  the  blades,  be  cut,  and  swiftly  slide 
Like  otters  down  the  mill-chute  to  the  run, 

So  many  that,  before  the  noontime  sun, 

A  man  could  walk  the  river  to  the  bluff 
That  formed  its  banks.  Then  he  said,  'That’s  enough,’ 
And  brought  his  sack  and  wrapped  his  lyre  up  tight, 
Then  turned,  and  took  the  north  trail  out  of  sight.” 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 
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At  sunset  when  the  hands  at  Scome 

Turned  from  the  ploughs  and  teams  for  home, 

Big  John  would  stride  through  Wildy  Wood 
Laughing  and  shouting,  "God  is  good." 

There  in  the  silence  stretch  his  arms 
Alien  to  the  furrowed  farms, 

Think  on  the  world  and  softly  call, 

"God  help  them  all,  God  help  them  all." 

And  they  who  walk  in  faith  can  guess 
The  fathom  of  his  happiness. 

North  of  the  lake  where  herons  scream, 

Half-moated  by  a  merry  stream, 

A  cottage  faceted  in  flowers 
Fresh  with  the  dew,  or  autumn  showers 
Awaited  John  from  Wildy  Wood 
Under  whose  shade  it  calmly  stood. 

Fresh  as  the  showers  and  far  more  fair 
Than  all  the  flowers,  there  waited  there 
The  soul  of  that  house,  its  life  and  breath 
That  animated  it  from  death. 

Fair  was  his  wife  as  spring  is  fair; 

Its  blue  and  gold  were  her  eyes  and  hair; 

Her  voice,  he  swore,  had  caught  the  song 
Of  the  mossy  brook  as  it  laughed  along. 

And  ever  it  was  his  jesting  whim 
He  cared  for  her  more  than  she  for  him, 

And  the  hands  would  laugh  as  they  caught  his  eye  — 
Knowing,  he  smiled  at  his  own  lie. 

Each  night  he  came  from  Wildy  Wood 
And  laughed  as  he  kissed  her,  "God  is  good. 
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Now  harvest  came  and  harvest  went, 

Strong  grew  the  suns  and  the  suns  grew  spent, 
And  nightly  John  through  the  woodland  strode 
Blest  in  his  autumn  to  his  abode. 

Nightly  he  kissed  her  and  nightly  knew 

Only  the  stars  could  be  as  true. 

■ 

With  this  for  stone  to  build  upon 
He  held  no  evil  and  knew  none. 

And  then  one  night  his  swinging  stride 
Faltered  to  find  his  house  had  died. 

That  night  by  the  corpse  in  waking  swoon, 
Grey  by  its  white  ’neath  the  naked  moon, 

He  lay  in  sweat  while  burning  dreams 
Ran  through  his  mind  like  lava  streams 
Upon  the  bosom  of  his  lawn, 

Till,  stirred  by  reason  and  the  dawn, 

He  crept  through  Wildy  to  his  lands 
And  blotted  the  moon  with  calloused  hands. 

And  Wildy,  where  she  lost  the  sun, 

Blackened  above  her  aching  one. 

And  through  all  night  he  kept  his  knees. 
Nothing  was  heard  by  the  watching  trees. 
Weaker  at  cock’s  crow,  he  went  again 
To  walk  among  the  waiting  men. 

And  they  grew  sorry  in  slow  surprise. 

He  watched  them  more  and  grew  more  wise. 
He  watched  them  work  with  rhythmic  stoop; 
He  stood  amid  their  lunching  group; 

He  heard  them  laugh  and  break  the  bread 
And  laugh  again  when  grace  was  said. 
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He  heard  them  grunt  behind  the  plough 
And  switch  the  horse-flies  with  the  bough; 
Stooping  in  their  anxious  care 
Run  nerveless  fingers  through  their  hair. 

He  saw  them  whisper  of  the  dead 
And  cross  themselves  when  it  was  said; 

He  saw  the  mothers  wipe  the  eyes 
Of  every  little  child  that  cries. 

He  heard  the  talk  of  the  moment’s  rest, 
The  call  to  work,  the  answering  jest; 

He  saw  the  workers  laughing  rise 

And  stretch  their  arms  and  rub  their  thighs. 

All  this  he  saw  as  children  see 

Their  first  book  at  their  mother’s  knee 

As  if  before  he  had  not  learned 

How  the  back  ached  and  the  sun  burned; 

As  if  awakening  now  at  last 
All  the  unreal  was  in  the  past. 

He  turned  and  labored  by  their  side 
Bathed  in  his  sweat,  so  when  he  cried 
The  tears  were  lost;  he  labored  on 
And  knew  not  when  the  tears  were  gone. 
Yet  when  the  twilight  crept  around 
He  walked  across  the  wearied  ground, 
Paused  in  the  calm  of  Wildy  Wood 
And  knelt  and  whispered,  "God  is  good.’’ 


—  Herbert  A.  Kenny  ’34 
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Why  are  the  beacons  wan  tonight 
That  edge  this  angry  sea; 

Why  sigh  the  waves  on  the  snow-rimmed  strand 
Where  laughter  is  wont  to  be? 

Why  is  there  awe  in  the  bated  night 
Gripping  old  Zanzibar; 

Why  are  there  spectres  in  the  sky 
Embarassing  every  star? 

Why  do  the  deep-toned  minarets 
Mourn  incessantly; 

Why  is  Swahili’s  palace  dark, 

Dark  as  the  swinging  sea? 

Why  is  the  sultan’s  welcoming  light 
Like  a  star  without  a  sky; 

Why  do  the  winds  embrace  the  trees 
With  the  long  drawn  mourner’s  sigh? 

You  say  —  Swahili’s  son  is  dead  — 

Dead,  with  youth  at  its  flood; 

And  Pemba’s  iron  chargers  roar 
While  Death  drinks  royal  blood! 


—  Francis  D.  Mone  ’29 
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Odd  how  some  grow  squeamish  with  the  Polyphemus  mentioned. 
For  despite  his  unconventional  size  he’s  rather  well-intentioned. 
His  roily  cacophonous  eye’s  the  worst  of  detriments 
And  sad  to  say  it’s  this  that  nearly  everyone  resents. 

You’d  think  folks’d  be  Christianized  in  this  one  point  of  view. 
They’re  so  much  better  off  than  he.  Instead  of  one  they’ve  two. 

Apiece. 

Now  if  you  were  Polyphemus  with  his  single  eye,  just  think  — 

You  couldn’t  ogle,  look  askance,  you  couldn’t  even  wink, 

And  if  you  wept,  the  bitter  tears  ran  grayly  down  down  your  nose. 
You  couldn’t  well  look  cross-eyed,  when  you  struck  a  comic  pose. 
The  gamut  of  emotions  are  no  longer  willy-nilly. 

For  sweetness,  archness,  anger,  love,  you  —  just  look  .  .  .  silly! 

Stupid. 

But  aside  from  mere  aversion  where  our  selfish  public’s  driven 
By  erroneous  directions  in  which  sympathy  is  given, 

Perhaps  you’d  comprehend  if  you  would  but  reflect  a  while 
On  condemning  a  poor  ogre  who  defends  his  domicile, 

Which  is  just  exactly  what  he  did,  when  we  get  down  to  cases. 

For  here  were  sailors  poking  in  a  fellow’s  private  places. 

They  read  his  diary. 

And  Homer  confidentially  —  we  grant  him  his  good  verse  — 

He  treats  his  villains  shabbily,  but  Polyphemus  worse. 

Here  we’ll  set  you  down  the  reason  and  explode  a  Grecian  myth, 
’Twas  only  personal  prejudice,  to  broach  the  matter’s  pith. 

The  poet  was  a  gentleman  of  less  than  normal  size, 

So  anyone  expansive  he  would  avidly  despise. 

Little  guys  he  liked. 

Let’s  suppose  that  after  herding  sheep,  returning  to  your  cave, 
Surrounded  by  the  aura  of  security  it  gave, 

You  dumped  your  ton  of  lumber  in  the  sheep-dung  on  the  floor, 
And  espied  retreating  figures  nimbly  making  for  the  door. 

An  ogre’s  cave’s  his  palace  still,  no  matter  what  they  say, 

And  the  sailor-Greeks  were  little  more  than  vagrants  anyway. 

Bums. 
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Polyphemus  probably’d  been  eating  snails  for  weeks, 

And  Greeks  were  plump  and  gamesome  with  their  rosy  Grecian  cheeks. 
Of  mutton,  crawfish,  crabs  and  such  one  soon  becomes  quite  sick. 
With  little  variation  one  might  tire  of  it  quick! 

Not  every  day  could  Polyphemus  eat  some  Ancient  Greeks, 

Who  tasted  like  ambrosia  if  flavored  with  green  leeks. 

(Or  onions.) 

Because  he  dashed  out  their  brains,  do  not  infer  he’s  mussy. 

The  brains  detracted  from  the  taste.  So  there!  Instead  he’s  fussy. 
However,  he  ate  only  two  so’s  not  to  be  a  glutton, 

Smacked  his  juicy  giant  lip  and  slapped  his  belly-button, 

Took  a  doughty  giant  breath  and  burped  a  giant  burp, 

Then  retired  for  the  evening  quaffing  goat-milk  slurp  by  slurp. 

A  trifle  rude  it’s  true. 

O  when  the  dawn,  the  rosy-fingered,  early  did  appear, 

Which  happened  every  morning  in  the  old  Homeric  year, 

The  rising  Polyphemus  masticates  a  pair  of  Greeks, 

Then  takes  his  herd  and  lunch-pail  and  abroad  to  labor  sneaks, 
Solicitous  in  parting  to  expend  an  hour  or  more 
Meticulously  fitting  giant  boulders  to  the  door. 

The  Greeks  wanted  out. 

Odysseus  calls  a  huddle  for  the  worthies  of  his  crew 
To  weigh  the  circumstances  and  determine  what  to  do. 

The  captain  cites  a  mast  of  pine  reclining  in  the  corner. 

In  height  she  was  extensive  with  the  sticky  sap  still  on  her. 

"Say,  fellas,  lookit  here,”  says  he  (and  pointing  toward  the  mast), 

"If  we  make  proper  use  of  this,  our  troubled  times  are  past.” 

And  gone. 

They  whisper  for  a  half  an  hour  and  roll  their  eyes  in  malice 
Watching  as  their  lurid  scheme  unfolds  from  its  chrysalis. 

Too  soon  poor  Polyphemus  coming  home  kicks  off  a  boot, 

And  kneads  into  a  better  shape  a  tired  giant  foot, 

Settles  back  in  sheep-dung  for  a  fragrant  little  snooze 
When  up  popped  Odysseus  with  a  bag  of  Grecian  "booze.” 

(Greek  hooch.) 
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It’d  wilt  the  hair  on  father  bear,  so  graciously  excuse 
What  seems  to  me  —  is  probably  —  a  vulgar  term  1  use. 

But  only  to  be  sociable  old  Polyphemus  took  it. 

And  said,  "Enough,  I’m  potty.’’  Quoth  the  Greeks,  "Now,  you  don’t  look  it.” 
Odysseus  wrought  a  double  shot  and  offered  him  the  hooker. 

And  only  to  be  sociable  old  Polyphemus  took  her. 

More  sociable  each  time. 

The  ogre  rubs  his  belly  which  was  a  portentous  omen, 

And  inquires  delicately  for  his  benefactor’s  nomen. 

Wily  Greek  Odysseus  answers,  "Noman,”  with  a  look 

That  said,  "I’d  like  to  see  that  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Phone  Book.” 

"When  I  eat  you,  kind  Noman,”  said  the  ogre  with  rascality, 

"It  shall  be  with  fondest  memories  and  a  note  of  great  finality.” 

Which  was  decent  of  him. 

But  then  did  Polyphemus  both  his  final  Greeks  consume 
And  as  for  the  last  time  with  his  eye  surveys  his  mountain  room. 

His  snores  fill  up  the  seaside  vault.  Odysseus  heats  the  pole, 

And  together  with  his  crewmen  excavates  a  messy  hole 
In  the  socket  of  the  ogre  as  they  spin  around  and  ’round 
The  heated  pine.  The  giant  wakes,  to  hear  a  crackling  sound. 

His  eye. 

Sitting  upright  broad  awake  he  feels  the  mis’ry  of  the  stake. 

"Gadzooks!”  he  said.  "M’  eyeball’s  gone,  replaced  by  an  ache.” 

Malicious  Greeks  to  corners  sneak  and  titter  to  themselves. 

Polyphemus  guards  the  door  against  escaping  elves. 

What  of  the  Greeks  next  morning  and  old  Polyphemus?  Well,  he 
Missed  the  crafty  Greeks  escaping  each  at  a  sheep’s  belly. 

The  sneaks! 

Doubled  up  in  mirth  Odysseus  boards  his  hollow  ship 
And  shouting  back  he  gives  the  giant  quite  a  bit  of  lip. 

The  giant  bites  his  fingernails  and  mutters  giant  curses. 

The  Greeks  with  giant  valuables  begin  to  burst  their  purses. 

This  ends  the  episode  of  sly  Odysseus  and  his  stick 
Which  Homer  terms  "adventure,”  but  was  just  a  dirty  trick. 

A  d —  dirty  trick. 


—  Ronald  Weyand  ’51 
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Clear  against  the  Gascon  noon 
In  Arctic  witchery 
The,  Maladetta  shines  —  the  moon 
Glows  duller  on  the  sea. 

The  mutinous  prince  of  the  Pyrenees 
Is  chained  to  the  rock  of  Spain, 

Enacting  the  role  by  Biscan  seas 
Of  Prometheus  bound  again. 

Summer,  ago  in  poetic  years, 

Kept  harbor  in  Bayonne  port; 

The  Accursed  Mountain’s  glittering  tears 
Were  tears  of  another  sort. 

A  road  traversed  the  upland  way  — 

The  road  that  led  to  Navarre  — 

Uplands  that  shone  in  the  sun  by  day 
And  by  night  in  the  Eastern  star. 

Once  by  the  road  in  the  dancing  shade 
Sat  a  pastoral  company; 

Full  well  the  wedding  feast  was  laid 
As  a  pagan  feast  would  be. 

Young  Athna  was  the  lovely  bride, 

And  her  name  like  an  evening  sound. 

Strong  Parin,  her  lover,  sat  by  her  side 
While  laughter  rippled  around. 

Her  glance  could  be  soft  as  the  fall  of  snow 
And  her  words  could  be  fair  and  free  — 
Came  an  aged  priest  from  the  vale  below 
Pleading  for  charity. 
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'’Poor  indeed,  is  Gavarnie’s  state 
Walled  by  the  mountain  side; 

Here  are  the  harvests  always  great 
Where  the  sun  and  the  stars  abide! 

“Share  but  little,  ’twill  sweeten  your  feast, 

I  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ!”  — 

The  eyes  of  Athna  smote  this  priest 
Intruding  her  wedding  tryst. 

“Charity!  —  our  joy  is  complete  — 

No  help  for  the  Christian  foe 

Till  the  fields  that  flash  with  sun- warm  wheat 

Be  flashy  with  moon-cold  snow!” 

Her  eyes  were  as  cold  as  the  wind’s  wild  whim 
That  flanks  the  avalanche. 

“We  scorn  the  very  Name  of  Him 
Who  died  upon  a  Branch!” 

But  all  the  tree  pavilioned  host, 

As  the  ancient  turned  to  go, 

Blanched  at  his  answer  to  her  boast  — 

“You  have  wished  it  so.” 

And  along  the  road  that  turns  to  Pau 
Came  fate  on  a  vandal  blast, 

So  that  fields  of  wheat  were  fields  of  snow 
When  the  chaos-wind  had  passed. 

And  Parin’s  warm  young  arms  are  cold, 

His  breast  is  a  lonely  place; 

With  Athna’s  charms  the  snow  makes  bold, 
And  winds  may  press  her  face. 

Clear  against  the  Gascon  noon 
In  Arctic  witchery 
The  Maladetta  shines  —  the  moon 
Glows  duller  on  the  sea. 
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Against  the  Midi’s  green  domain 
Are  the  barren  Pyrenees 
From  Perpignan  to  Aquitaine 
Like  pilgrims  on  their  knees. 

Against  the  Maladetta’s  crests, 
The  longest  lance  of  the  sun 
Turns  the  days  while  Parin  rests 
Till  Athna’s  spell  is  run. 


—  Charles  F.  Stack  ’29 


EXIT 

LAUGHING 
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To  the  good  typesetter,  whose  art,  gracing  the  pages  of  this 
hook,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  my  enemies 

and  pain  to  my  friends. 

O  prodigal  of  the  gutenbergs 
Thou  demon  of  the  printer’s  art, 

Whose  spelings  mark  me  for  a  fool 
Whose  spacingsmake  me  start  — 

Because  of  thee  no  thought  of  mine 
No  figure  neatis  safe 
Thy  theories  of  the  poet’s  craft 
Have  made  myspirit  chafe. 

Fell  tradesman!  Much  I’ll  Pardon  thee 
And  joy  will  fill  my  cup, 

If  ye’ll  not  wreck  my  feeble  jest 

jdn  opis  ouij  sicft  §uquijd  Ag 


John  J.  Wright  ’31 
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I  would  not  go  to  a  place  so  low, 

That  serves  wee  cups  of  ale, 

But  let  me  be  with  all  of  ye, 

Where  beer  is  in  a  pail. 

And  when  I  die,  my  sparkling  eye 
Will  tell  a  mellow  tale, 

Not  of  the  beer  with  little  cheer, 

But  beer  from  out  a  pail. 

Fill  it  up  and  pass  it  round, 

Shake  your  pockets  clean, 

Buy  pails  and  pails  of  ales  and  ales, 

And  drown  your  might-have-been. 

These  college  days  are  full  of  praise, 

For  what’s  between  two  covers, 

But  love  of  books  and  scholars’  nooks 
Will  never  make  us  lovers. 

It’s  golden  ale  within  a  pail, 

That  shows  us  how  to  woo  them, 

And  they  that  sup  from  out  a  cup, 

Will  never  quite  construe  them. 

So,  fill  it  up  and  pass  it  round, 

Shake  your  pockets  clean, 

Buy  pails  and  pails  of  ales  and  ales, 

And  drown  your  might-have-been. 

—  Joe  Dever  ’42 


*  To  the  tune  of  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 
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^Jhat  f^uzor  «2)< 


own. 


There  are  times  when  I  wish  I  had  a  beard  like  Lincoln,  who  freed  the  slave, 
And  this  is  true  especially  when  I  shave. 

Or,  to  say  it  differently,  shaving  is  a  thing  than  which  there  are  at  least  a 
million  other  things  I  would  rather; 

I  loathe  lather. 

And  there  are  two  kinds  of  blades,  the  old  ones  which  are  covered  with  rust 
and  hair,  and  a  fine  deposit  of  mud, 

And  the  new  ones  which  are  so  clean  and  sharp  that  by  the  time  you  finish, 
the  mirror,  the  sink,  the  tub,  and  the  floor,  not  to  mention  your  face, 
are  dripping  with  blood. 

If  you  use  the  first  kind,  you  finish  shaving  and  wash  your  face,  and  the  beard 
is  still  there, 

And  you  look  like  the  dog-faced  boy,  who  comes  around  every  year  at  the 
county  fair; 

And  if  you  use  the  other  kind,  it  takes  off  not  only  your  beard,  but  a 
generous  quantity  of  skin, 

And  you  look  like  a  personification  of  mortal  sin. 

Which  brings  up  another  point,  namely,  that  every  time  I  look  in  the  mirror, 
My  face  keeps  getting  queerer  and  queerer. 

So,  as  long  as  I  look  like  something  from  Benson’s  Wild  Animal  Farm, 

I  guess  a  little  beard  isn’t  going  to  do  any  harm. 

And  that  is  why,  although  to  some  it  may  seem  a  little  weird, 

I  loudly  proclaim  that  rather  than  shave  every  day 
I  would  like  to  go  around  with  a  ten-foot  beard. 

But  if  anyone  wonders  why  I  have  not  grown  a  full  set  of  whiskers  already, 
It  is  because  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  moment  of  madness  I  might  mistake  it  for 
shredded  wheat  or  spaghetti, 

And  this  is  a  statement  which  I  consider  incontestable; 

There  is  nothing  than  which  a  beard  is  less  digestible. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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On  gravestone’s  head 
I  mutely  read 

"Here  lies"  —  and  of  the  name 
It  matters  not;  but  came 
I  further  down  to  see 
A  truly  wondrous  eulogy. 

For  if  the  man  beneath  that  sod 
Was  such,  then  there’s  an  unsung  god: 
A  husband  rich  was  he  in  life, 
Bequeathing  all  to  one  lone  wife: 
Then  in  surprise 
I  thought  forsooth, 

It  said  "Here  lies"  — 

An  obvious  truth. 


—  Francis  L.  Ford  ’23 
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Come,  dally  away  a  gay  evening  with  Fiedler, 
Refreshen  the  soul  in  sweet  Euterpe’s  copse, 

For  life  is  of  labor  and  work  is  a  wheedler; 

Release  is  in  music.  Away  to  the  Pops! 

The  concert  breaks  out  with  a  Brahms  appetizer 
And  bunting  swells  out  on  the  second  balcony; 

I  bide  out  the  time  on  a  pint  of  Budweiser. 

(The  smile  that  the  waitress  returns  me  is  stony.) 

The  conductor  revolves  and  evokes  "Humoresque” 
With  arm-flailing  vigor  that  makes  me  perspire, 
Till  the  diffident  waitress  comes  back  to  my  rescue. 
("Just  bring  me  a  cordial  —  make  mine  Cusenier.”) 

Then  into  the  rear  of  the  Hall  slips  the  Mayor, 
With  a  grin  that  befits  such  a  mayoral  visit, 
Reporters  get  photos,  the  hearers  get  gayer: 

Out  crashes  the  "Toreador-chorus  from  Bizet.” 


Then  over  the  aisles  sweeps  a  florid  aroma, 
Applause  rises  up  from  the  first  twenty  rows, 

And  up  to  the  podium  bounces  San  Roma, 

Vaults  up  the  piano  and  gorgeously  bows. 

And  Symphony  thrums  with  "Cathedral  Engloutie,” 
Till  the  master  bows  over  the  final  andante. 

(I  listen  it  all  out,  steadfast  to  my  duty, 

And  the  players  rush  out  for  a  slug  of  chianti.) 

Conversation  drones  up  like  a  wakening  Titan 
Bestirring  the  flags  like  the  whirl  of  a  turbine. 
(Indiscreetly  I  sign  to  knit  Bundles  for  Britain 
Before  coming  back  to  a  Ginger  ’n’  Bourbon.) 
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The  orchestra  musters  and  blusters  out  Grieg: 
Anitra  is  tripping  the  strings  of  the  cello; 

An  Erlkonig  swims  in  my  next  Haig  and  Haig, 
And  the  gentleman  next  to  me  murmurs,  "Stout 
Fellow!" 

Glen  Garry  consummates  the  night  like  a  charm: 
I  drink  Wagner  deep  in  Asgardian  manner  — 
(And  a  reticent  waitress  was  tapping  my  arm 
To  the  sweet  final  strains  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.) 


Jack  Ross  ’42 


up  on  the  rail  he  climbed,  the 
cold  iron  rail 

and  looked  at  the  fluorescent  moon 


iron 


rail 


and  said, 

"goodbye  clouds  and  stars,"  and  fell 


down 

to 


the 


blackasdeath  water 
32  ft. 
per 

second 

per 

second. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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High  in  the  aether  among  the  stars 
Some  giant  rushes  to  fight  with  Mars. 

The  sign  above  them  reads  "Munsingwear," 

And  circling  around  the  glowing  pair, 

Gods  of  the  city  flash  and  flicker, 

Live  and  frolic  and  kiss  and  bicker. 

Here  a  woman,  a  warrior  queen, 

Shines  like  the  visions  that  saints  have  seen. 

She  hangs  suspended  above  the  walls, 

Inviting  the  nation  to  "Try  Pall  Malls." 

Another,  fairer,  and  yet  more  chaste, 

Brushes  her  teeth  with  "Finchley’s  Paste." 

Giants  and  demi-gods  gaze  on  earth, 

Filling  the  night  with  their  mighty  mirth. 

Their  names  stand  traced  on  the  sable  skies, 
Revealed  for  a  moment  to  mortal  eyes: 

"Carson’s  Whiskey,"  "Gaston  —  Perfume  .  .  .” 
Above  the  buildings  their  figures  loom. 

Here  a  pirate  conceals  his  treasure. 

A  tape  rule  shows,  and  unwinds  to  measure  .  .  . 
The  years  of  man?  Some  mystic  numbers? 
(Paling  the  moon  a  dancer  rhumbas) 

A  mighty  merchant  weighs  the  stars, 

Heedless  of  endless  lines  of  cars 
Starting  and  shifting  across  the  sky; 

Goddesses  watch  while  the  Fords  go  by. 
Astronomers  in  gloomy  grottos 
Ponder  the  strange  and  secret  mottoes: 

"Vote  for  Corona,"  "Schlitz’s  Beer," 

"The  latest  Packard  —  At  Last  —  it’s  Here!” 

Now  men  have  sought  God’s  holy  Will 
In  valleys,  lakes,  and  on  the  hill. 

The  day  will  come,  I  rather  fear 
(That  theater  beacon  says  it’s  here), 

When  men  will  seek  it  in  the  lines 
That  flash  and  glow  through  neon  signs. 
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Oh,  gods  above  the  city’s  towers, 
Masters  of  strange  and  awful  powers, 
Ye  who  ride  on  the  nightly  gale, 

And  bring  us  the  news  of  Jordan’s  sale, 
Ye  sages  with  faces  of  living  fire, 
Flaming  above  us,  choir  on  choir, 
Answer  the  question  we  humans  pose: 
Why  is  salvation  in  Schafner’s  clothes? 


Robert  Tracy  ’50 


When  I  die  I  hope  they  bury 
Me  in  some  soft  cemetery; 


After  all  the  years  I’ve  waited 
I  don’t  want  to  be  cremated. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 


If  you  cast  your  eyes  on 
The  distant  horizon 

And  there  see  a  purple  giraffe  or  a  bison, 
Or  if  you  see  a  statue 
And  it  is  leering  at  you, 

Or  if  it  is  laughing, 

Or  if  it  is  coughing, 

Or  maybe  it’s  winking; 

My  boy,  you’ve  been  drinking. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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Verse, 

Without  a  rhyme, 
Nor  even 
The  shelter 
Of  a  rhythm 
To  cover  its 
Bare  bones. 


Verse, 

Only  a  thought 
Expressed 
In  many 
Lines  — 

Short, 

Too, 

Too 

Short 

Lines; 

A  thought 

Which  could  as  easily  be  expressed  in  one  line; 
But  ah! 

Not  so  well. 


Verse, 

Without  even  a  name 
To  protect  it; 

For  want  of 
A  title, 

Poets, 

And  others 
Call  it 
Vers  libre. 


—  William  J.  Koen  ’30 
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Oh  mon,  tha’  wee  sma’  minds  we  hae. 

How  little  o’  the  world  we  ken. 

Aye,  mon  meets  mon  and  has  his  say, 

And  going  on  thinks  he  knows  men. 

We  dinna  ken  how  lang  we’re  here, 

Or  why  and  when  we’ll  further  gae. 

The  sun  shines  bricht  wi’  bonny  cheer, 

But  soon  the  day  is  cauld  and  grey. 

We  live  tae  luppen  mony  things, 

An’  let  them  whistle  through  our  lug 
Like  fancies  that  the  drunkard  sings, 

Then  lift,  like  him,  the  cheerie  jug. 

—  Archie  L.  Mackenzie,  Jr.  T9 
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I  am  not  a  living  picture 
Of  a  classical  athlete, 

I  have  never  made  a  touchdown  nor  a  goal. 

My  sporting  blood,  believe  me, 

Wouldn’t  burn  at  fever  heat, 

If  I  chanced  to  put  a  golf  ball  in  a  hole. 

Yet  when’er  I  read  the  story 
Of  that  foot  race  long  ago, 

Which  Hippomenes  from  Atalanta  won, 

And  realize  the  lady 
Didn’t  get  a  decent  show, 

I  feel  like  making  trouble  with  a  gun. 

Atalanta,  being  swifter, 

Could  have  left  the  man,  with  ease, 

A  parasang  or  two  behind  her  back, 

But  when  she’d  try  to  distance 
The  sly  Hippomenes, 

He  would  drop  a  golden  apple  on  the  track. 

As  the  maiden,  thus  deluded 
By  a  most  unmanly  trap, 

Stooped  and  stopped  to  gather  up  the  golden  fruit, 
Hippomenes  sped  forward 
Won  the  race  by  half  a  lap, 

Won  the  maiden  and  the  gate  receipts  —  the  brute! 

Such  a  very  rank  decision 
All  true  sporting  men  deplore, 

But  old  Time,  best  referee,  may  make  it  straight, 
When  teams  of  college  maidens 
Pay  the  Atalanta  score 

And,  moreover,  wipe  some  others  off  the  slate. 
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How  I’d  like  to  see  the  settling 
Of  that  very  old  account! 

See  fair  Wellesley  make  the  Crimson  heroes  pale. 
See  Smith  get  square  with  Princeton 
For  a  very  large  amount, 

And  see  Vassar  maidens  soundly  wallop  Yale! 

But  suppose  those  dear  young  ladies 
Played  a  Boston  College  team, 

Then  what  feelings  do  you  think  I’d  entertain? 
Wouldn’t  rude,  poetic  justice 
Then  become  a  fleeting  dream? 

Is  there  any  living  man  could  stand  the  strain? 

Wouldn’t  flesh  and  blood  be  rebel, 

Wouldn’t  justice  be  a  myth, 

If  you  saw  our  halfback  battered  by  a  girl? 

Who,  then,  could  keep  from  yelling, 

"You  have  lost  your  side  combs,  Smith!” 

Or,  "Say,  Wellesley,  say,  your  hair  is  out  of  curl!” 

Yes,  ’twill  be  the  same  old  story 
Of  the  Grecian  maiden’s  fate, 

And  again  will  Atalanta  have  to  yield; 

If  she  doesn’t  lose  by  trying 
To  keep  her  hat  on  straight, 

Why,  then,  drop  a  box  of  candy  on  the  field. 


—  Edward  F.  Burns  ’82 


are 


Although  in  love  I’m  not  inclined  to  fall, 
I’ll  stumble  over  any  girl  at  all. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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I  here  admit  the  very  thought 

Of  eggplant  makes  my  stomach  sway; 
And  mackerel,  whether  caught  or  bought, 
Anchovies,  pickles  (dill),  filet 
De  sole,  horseradish,  anyway 
Bring  not  to  table,  if  you  please, 

And  I’ll  be  witty,  gracious,  gay  — 
Provided  there’s  limhurger  cheese. 

Riches  and  fame  I  set  at  naught; 

I  think,  at  best,  they’re  little  pay. 

But  let  me  be  a  pirate  swart, 

Life  will  begin  and  end  in  May. 

A  lair  for  cache  and  to  hold  sway 
On  a  fair  isle  in  a  southern  sea! 

O!  Ships  will  never  pass  that  way  — 
Provided  there’ s  limhurger  cheese. 

I  am  (suppose)  a  maiden  sought 
By  youths  from  Frisco  to  Cathay, 

Who  bore  me  verily  a  mort, 

From  dawn  of  day  to  dawn  of  day. 

I’ll  make  the  gallants  pay  —  and  pay; 

I’ll  smite  them  till  they  bend  their  knees 
And  grovel  to  be  sent  away  — 

Provided  there’ s  limhurger  cheese. 

Envoi 

Prince,  you  have  sought  the  foe  to  stay 
With  cannon,  gas  and  strategies. 
Hearken!  There  is  a  deadlier  wav  — 

j 

Provided  there’ s  limhurger  cheese. 


Thomas  P.  Shea  ’26 
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He  walked  a  row  of  Grade  A  cotton  clouds 
And  then  climbed  steps  of  cookies.  Up  he  went, 

Where  tinsel  gates  that  opened  past  green  moons 

Swung  on  the  red-white  shafts  of  candy  canes.  Here  angels  veered  — 

Plump  squabs  of  angels,  bolting  Christmas  cakes, 

And  tough-guy  Cherubim.  Seraphic  rakes, 

With  haloes  round  battered  derbies,  lounged  and  leered 
Against  the  windows  of  celestial  bars 
And  grinned  inanely  over  cheap  cigars. 

Thrones  frolicked  cheerily  —  bright  snowballs  flew. 

A  cowboy-angel  twirled  a  cloud  lasso, 

While  three  Archangels  rolled  their  sleeves  to  scrub 
The  Christ-Child’ s  garments  in  a  silver  tub, 

And  hang  His  diapers  on  a  rope  of  stars. 


—  Robert  Tracy  ’50 


At  last,  after  long  years  of  hopeful  expectation,  we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  year  MCML. 

And  what  it  will  bring  to  us,  I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  tell. 

But  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  better  than  anybody  expects. 
Because  it  certainly  can’t  be  any  worse  than  MCMXLIX. 


—  Joseph  McLellan  ’51 
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